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book  II.  CHAPTER  IV.  —  “  TAKE  HER 
UP  TENDERLY.” 

The  blinds  are  mi  at  the  house  in 
Great  Walpole  Street;  some  of  the 
windows  have  been  open  to  get  rid  of  the 
prevalent  “  stuffiness ;  ”  and,  after  the 
late  melancholy  week,  ageneral  re-action 
towanls  sprightliness  has  set  in  among 
the  household.  This  is  confined  to  the 
lower  regions,  of  course :  up  stairs,  Mrs. 
Cslverley,  to  whom  the  astute  French 
milliier,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  Pauline,  has  actually  given  some¬ 
thing  like  shape,  sits,  full-dressed  and 
complacent,  reading  the  letters  of  con¬ 
dolence  which  arrive  by  every  post,  and 
listening  to  the  loud  rings  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  leaving  of  cards,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  kind  inquiries.  Pauline  is  very 
attentive  to  her  friend ;  listening  pa¬ 
tiently,  now  to  her  querulous  complaints 
as  to  the  hardness  of  her  fate,  now  to 
her  childish  delight  at  being  the  object 
of  so  man^  sympathetic  letters  and 
calls:  she  is  unwearied  in  her  endeav¬ 
ors  to  amuse  Mrs.  Calverley  ;  and  she 
succeeds  so  well,  that  that  worthy  lady 
has  given  up  her  intention  of  visiting 
Brighton,  which  would  not  at  all  have 
coincided  with  Pauline’s  plans. 

For,  on  further  thinking  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  she  has  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Martin  Gurwood  is  in 

Kssion  of  some  secret  regarding  Mr. 

irley’s  death ;  and  she  cannot  divest 
herself  of  the  idea  that  this  secret  has 
some  bearing  on  the  matter  which  she 
has  nearest  at  heart, —  the  identification 
of  Claxton,  as  a  means  to  the  discovery 
of  Tom  Durham.  The  reverend  is  pre¬ 
occupied  now,  and  even  g^raver  than 
osuaL  If  she  could  only  induce  this 
old  woman  to  let  her  have  a  little  time 
to  herself,  she  could  watch  where  he 
goostol  Now,  at  this  very  minute,  on 
the  morning  after  the  funeral,  the  ser^ 
nnt  is  brushing  Mr.  Gurwood’s  hat  in 
the  hall,  and  he  is  about  to  start  on 
swe  expedition  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  as  much  interest  for  her  as  for 
him. 

Perfectly  unconscious  of  the  excite- 
®ent  he  was  causing  to  his  mother’s 
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visitor,  Martin  Gurwood  sallied  forth, 
and  walked  down  Great  Walpole  Street 
in  quest  of  a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  city. 
The  good-looking  young  clergyman,  un- 
misU^ably  handsome,  despite  his  grave 
and  somewhat  ascetic  appearance,  was 
an  object  of  much  remark.  The  nurs¬ 
ery-maids,  who  were  convoying  their 
little  charges  to  scamper  about  Guelph 
Park,  were  in  some  instances  outspoken 
in  their  admiration  of  him.  The  peo¬ 
ple  hiding  behind  the  wire-blinds  in  the 
physician’s  dining-room,  waiting  their 
turn  for  an  audience,  looked  out  with 
envy  at  his  trim  figure  and  brisk  activi¬ 
ty,  and  turned  back  in  disgust  to  refresh 
themselves  with  the  outside  sheet  of  the 
Times,  or  to  stare  with  feeble  curiosity 
at  their  fellow-victims.  But,  however 
bright  may  have  been  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  great  mental  disquietude ;  and, 
when  he  ascended  the  dingy  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  Humphrey  Statham’s  office,  his 
heart  was  beating  audibly. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  who  never  re¬ 
peated  a  mistake :  so  that  directly  he 
caught  sight  of  Martin  he  gave  him 
precedence  over  the  business  pewle, 
who  were  awaiting  in  the  outer  office, 
and  showed  him  at  once  into  Mr.  Stat¬ 
ham’s  sanctum. 

Humphrey  was  not  at  his  desk :  he 
had  pulled  his  arm-chair  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  was  reclining  in  it,  his  feet 
stretched  out  on  the  fender,  his  hands 
plunged  in  his  trousers  pockets.  So 
deep  in  rumination  was  he,  that  he  did 
not  look  up  at  the  opening  of  the  door; 
but,  thinking  it  was  merely  Collins  with 
some  business  question,  waited  to  be 
spoken  to. 

“  Asleep  ?  ”  said  Martin  Gurwood, 
bending  over  him,  and  touching  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

“  What,  is  it  you  ?  ”  cried  Humphrey, 
starting  up.  “  Asleep,  no  1  but,  I  con¬ 
fess,  perfectly  rapt  and  engrossed  in 
thought.” 

“  And  the  subject  was  ”  — 

“  Exactly  the  subject  which  you  have 
come  to  talk  to  me  about.  Ah  1  my  dear 
fellow,  I  have  had  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  time  since  I  saw  you.” 

“  You  have  been  to  Hendon  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  I  went  yesterday.” 

“  And  you  saw  this  young  woman  ?  ” 
« I  did.” 

“  Well,  what  is  she  like  ?  Does  she 
agree  ?  What  terms  did  you  offer 
her?” 

“  Stay  I  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer  all  your  questions  at  once.  You 


must  let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way, 
while  you  sit  there ;  and  don’t  interrupt 
me.  Yesterday  morning  I  drove  out  to 
Hendon  in  a  hansom  cab ;  and,  while  the 
driver  was  pulling  up  for  refreshment, 
I  made  my  way  to  Rose  Cottage,  where 
I  hail  been  told  Mrs.  Claxton  lived. 
Such  a  pretty  place,  Gurwowl  1  Even 
in  this  wretched  weather  one  could  not 
fail  to  understand  how  lovely  it  must  be 
in  summer  time ;  and  even  now  how  trim 
and  orderly  it  was  1  I  walked  round 
and  round  it  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  ring  the  bell.  I  must  tell  you 
I  had  already  arranged  in  my  mind  a 
little  plot  for  representing  myself  as 
deeply  interested  in  some  charity,  for 
which  I  intended  to  request  her  aid ; 
but  the  place  looked  so  different  to 
what  I  had  expected,  so  cosey  and 
homely,  that  I  hesitated  about  entering 
it  under  a  false  pretence,  even  though 
I  knew  my  motive  to  be  a  gootl  one. 
However,  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind, 
and  pulled  the  bell.  It  was  answered 
by  a  tidy,  pleasant-faced,  middle-aged 
woman.  I  asked  if  Mrs.  Claxton  were 
at  home ;  and  she  answered.  Yes ;  but 
doubted  whether  I  could  see  her,  invit¬ 
ing  me  at  the  same  time  to  walk  in, 
while  she  took  my  message  to  her  mis¬ 
tress.  And  then  she  ushered  me  into 
what  was  the  dining-room,  I  suppose, — 
all  dark  green  paper,  and  black  oak  fur¬ 
niture,  and  some  capital  proofs  on  the 
wall ;  and  as  I  was  mooning  about,  and 
staring  at  every  thing,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  lady  came  into  the  room.” 

“  A  lady  ?  ”  echoed  Martin  involun¬ 
tarily. 

“  1  said  a  lady,  and  I  meant  it,  and  I 
hold  to  the  term,”  said  Humphrey  Stat- 
ham,  looking  straight  at  him.  “  I  don’t 
know  what  her  birth  and  breeding  may 
have  been,  —  I  should  think  both  must 
have  been  good,  —  but  I  never  saw  a 
more  perfectly  lady-like  or  a  sweeter 
manner.” 

“  AVTiat  is  the  character  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  ?  ”  asked  Martin 
coldly. 

“  You  mean,  what  is  she  like  to  look 
at,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  Statham.  “  Quite 
young,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  I  should  think,  with  a  slight, 
girlish  figure,  and  a  bright,  healthy, 
wholesome  face.  You  know  what  I 
mean  by  wholesome,  —  beaming  hazel 
eyes,  clear  red  and  white  complexion, 
sound  white  teeth,  and  in  her  eyes  a 
look  of  frank  honesty  and  innocence 
which  should  be  her  passport  through 
the  world.” 


“  She  will  need  some  such  recom- 
mendittion,  poor  girl,”  said  Martin,  shak* 
ing  his  head. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  that,”  said 
Humphrey  energetically.  “  Certainly 
not  so  much  as  you  think.  You  wait 
until  I  have  told  you  all  about  it,  and  I 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  you  are  not 
of  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  Let  me 
see :  where  was  I  ?  Oh  1  slie  had  just 
come  into  the  room.  Well,  I  rose  on 
her  entrance ;  but  she  very  courteously 
motioned  me  to  my  seat  again,  and 
asked  me  my  business.  I  confess,  at 
that  moment  I  felt  like  a  tremendous 
impostor  :  1  had  not  been  the  least  ner¬ 
vous  before,  as,  with  such  a  woman  as  I 
had  expected  to  meet,  I  could  have  bra¬ 
zened  it  out  perfectly ;  but  this  was  a 
very  different  affair.  I  felt  it  almost 
impossible  to  tell  even  a  white  lie  to 
this  «iuiet  little  creature.  However,  I 
blunderwl  out  the  story  I  ha«l  concocted 
as  best  I  could,  and  she  listened  ear¬ 
nestly  and  attentively.  When  I  stopped 
speaking,  she  told  me  that  her  means 
were  not  very  large,  but  that  she  would 
spare  me  as  much  as  she  could.  She 
took  out  her  purse;  but  I  thought  that 
was  a  little  too  much:  so  I  muttered 
something  about  having  no  receipt  with 
me,  and  tt)ld  her  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  send  her  subscription  to  the  office. 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  learn  a  little 
more  :  so  I  introduced  Mr.  Claxton’s 
name,  suggesting,  I  think,  that  be  should 
interest  some  of  his  cit^  friends  in  the 
charity  ;  but  her  poor  little  face  fell  at 
once.  Mr.  Cluxton  was  away,  she  said, 
travelling  on  business ;  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  1  was  very  nearly  myself 
breaking  down  at  this  ;  but  sne  recov¬ 
ered  herself  quickly,  and  begged  me  to 
excuse  her.  Mr.  Claxton  was  not  in 
good  health,  she  said,  at  the  time  of  his 
departure ;  and,  as  she  had  not  heard 
from  him  since,  she  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  nervous.” 

“  This  is  very  dreadful,”  said  Martin  * 
Gurwood,  covering  his  face  with  bis  hand. 

“  Ah  1  but  if  you  had  only  seen  her,” 
said  Humphrey :  “  her  pale,  wistful 
fai'e,  her  large  eyes  full  of  tears  !  I  de¬ 
clare  I  very  nearly  dropped  the  mask 
and  betr.iyed  myself.  1  asked  her  if 
Mr.  Claxton  were  well  known  on  the 
line  on  which  he  was  travelling,  sug¬ 
gesting  that,  if  that  were  the  case,  and 
he  had  been  taken  ill,  some  one  would 
surely  have  written  to  her.  But  she 
didn’t  seem  to  know  where  he  had  gone, 
and  she  did  not  like  to  make  any  in¬ 
quiries.  Mr.  Claxton  was,  she  said,  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Calverley  and 
Company  of  Mincing  Lane ;  and  she  had 
thought  of  going  down  there  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  him.  But  she 
remembered  that  some  time  ago  Mr. 
Claxton  had  warned  her  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  ever  going  to  the  city 
house,  or  taking  notice  to  any  one  of 
bis  absence,  however  prolonged  it  might 
be.  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  business, 
she  supposed,  she  said  with  a  faint 
smile ;  but  she  had  now  become  so  ner¬ 
vous  that  she  was  very  nearly  breaking  j 
it.” 


“  That  is  precisely  the  catastrophe 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  avert,” 
said  Martin. 

“  And  which  we  shall  certainly  not 
be  able  to  avert  in  the  manner  we 
originally  intended,”  said  Humphrey 
Statham. 

“  The  story  grows  blacker  as  you 
proceeil  with  it,”  said  Martin,  looking 
uneasily  at  his  companion.  “  From  all 
I  gather  from  you,  it  seems  evident  that 
—  this  ”  — 

“  Tliis  lady,”  said  Mr.  Statham  almost 
sternly. 

“  Certainly  —  this  lady  is  quiet,  sen¬ 
sible,  and  well  behaved.” 

“  More  than  that,”  said  Humphrey 
eagerly.  “After  I  left  her,  I  had  my 
luncheon  at  the  inn ;  I  dropped  in  at 
the  little  post-office  and  stationer’s  shop; 
I  chattefl  with  half  a  dozen  people  about 
Mrs.  Claxton ;  and  from  one  and  all  I 
heard  the  same  story  :  that  she  is  kind- 
hearted,  charitable,  and  unceasing  in 
doing  good  ;  that  she  is  the  vicar’s  right 
hand  among  the  school-children,  and 
that  she  is  a  pattern  wife.” 

“  Wife  I  ”  echoed  Martin  Gurwood. 
“  Do  you  mean  to  say  ”  — 

“  1  mean  to  say,  Martin  Gurwood,” 
said  Statham,  bending  forward,  and 
speaking  in  a  deep,  earnest  voice,  “  that 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
woman  of  whom  we  are  speaking  was 
married  to  the  man  whom  you  buried 
yesterday.  I  mean  to  say  that  at  this 
instant  she  believes  herself  to  be  his 
wife ;  and  that  it  will  be  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  her  understand  the  awful 
position  in  which  she  is  placetl.  I  mean 
to  say  that  she  is  the  victim  of  as  black 
a  fraud  as  ever  was  perpetrated,  and 
that  —  there  I  I  won’t  say  any  more :  the 
man’s  dead ;  and  we  have  all  need  of 
forgiveness.” 

“  The  Lonl  help  her  in  hsr  trouble  1  ” 
said  Martin  Gurwood  solemnly,  bowing 
his  head.  “  If  what  you  say  is  right, 
and  I  feel  it  is,  the  mystery  of  the  double 
name  is  now  made  clear.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Statham  :  “  had  this  lady 
been  what  we  originally  supposed,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  not  have  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  inventing  any 
such  mystery ;  but  being,  as  she  fondly 
imagined  herself,  his  wife,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  her  a  name  by  which  she 
might  pass  unrecognized  by  any  of  his 
friends  who  might  accidentally  come 
across  her.  'The  whole  scheme  must 
have  been  deliberately  concocted,  and, 
with  its  association  of  Claxton  as  a 
partner  in  Calverley’s  house,  is  diaboli¬ 
cally  ingenious,” 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
broken  by  Martin  Gurwood.  “  The 
question  comes  back  to  us  again,”  he 
said.  “  What  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 

“  It  comes  back,”  said  Humphrey ; 
“  but  this  time  I  have  no  hesitation  as 
to  how  it  should  be  answered.  When 
we  last  entered  into  this  subject,  alter 
long  discussion,  we  decided  that  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  Rose  Cottage  must  be  in¬ 
formed  of  what  had  t^en  place,  and 
that  an  annuity  must  be  offered  her,  on 
condition  of  her  keeping  the  knowledge 


of  her  position,  and  even  her  existence 
from  Mrs.  Calverley.  Now,  part  of  our 
programme  must  be  held  to,  and  part 
abandoned.” 

“  It  is  our  duty,  I  imagine,  to  break 
to  her  what  has  occurred,”  said  Ma^ 
tin. 

“  And  to  do  so  without  a  day’s  de¬ 
lay,”  said  Humphrey.  “  'fhat  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
hers.  I  did  my  best  to  impress  upon 
her  the  inadvisability  of  her  going  to  the 
house  in  the  city;  but  as  each  day 
passes,  and  no  news  is  heard  of  him 
whom  she  awaits,  her  anxii-ty  will 
increase  more  and  more ;  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  rash  step  she  may 
take.” 

“  Of  course,  if  sue  went  to  Mincing 
Lane,  she  would  learn  at  once  that  no 
Mr.  Claxton  was  known  there,  and  that 
Mr.  Calverley  was  dead.  Putting  these 
two  facts  together,  she  would  at  once 
understand  what  had  occurred.” 

“  Ay  ;  and  she  would  not  be  long  in 
realizing  her  own  jwsition,  poor  thing ; 
for  of  course  she  would  hear  of  Mrs. 
Calverley,  and  then  nothing  could  be 
kept  from  her.  No  :  to  such  a  woman, 
the  horrible  truth,  blurted  out  in  that 
way,  might  prove  fat  il;  and  though  to 
die  might  possibly  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  her,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  prevent  any  such  calamity. 
The  truth  must  be  told  to  her,  but  it 
must  be  tohl  kindly  and  gently ;  and  it 
must  be  pointed  out  to  her,  that,  as  she 
has  sinned  unwittingly,  she  will  not  he 
condemned.” 

“  Is  she  to  be  told  that  ?  ”  cried  Ma^ 
tin  Gurwood.  “  If  whoever  breaks  the 
news  to  her  talks  to  her  after  that 
fashion,  he  will  be  right,  if  he  is  alluding 
to  the  divine  mercy ;  but  can  he  say  the 
same  of  the  world  ?  Will  not  the  world 
condemn  her,  point  at  her  the  finger  of 
scorn,  bid  her  not  darken  its  respectable 
doors  ?  Will  not  women,  priding  them¬ 
selves  on  their  goodness  and  their 
charity,  take  delight  in  hunting  her 
down,  and  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  contamin.ation  of  her  presence? 
Will  she  not  henceforth,  and  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  lie  under  a  ban,  be  kept 
apart,  sent  to  Coventry,  have  to  jierform 
social  quarantine,  and  to  keep  the  Yellow 
Flag  flying,  to  warn  all  who  aiiproach 
her  of  the  danger  they  run  ?  ” 

Humphrey  Statham  looked  at  his 
companion  with  surprise.  He  had  never 
seen  him  so  animated  before.  “Yon 
are  righL”  he  said.  “  Heaven  help 
her  I  it  is  the  penalty  which  she  wiU 
have  to  pay  for  this  man’s  sin,  in  which  no 
one  will  believe  that  she  did  not  partici¬ 
pate.  Tliere  are  thousands  who  will  be 
ready  to  speak  pityingly  of  him,  while 
their  hearts  will  be  closed  against  her  I 
Such  is  the  justice  of  the  world  I  ” 

“  It  must  he  our  task,  provided  »U 
that  you  imagine  turns  out  to  be  true, 
said  Martin,  “  to  endeavor  to  alleviate 
her  position  as  much  as  possible.” 

“  As  a  relative  of  the  dead  man  who 
has  worked  this  wrong,  and  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  your  influence  and  example  cen 
do  her  more  goo<l  than  those  of  any 
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other  person.  Excep^t,  perhaps,  Mrs.  I 
Calverley,”  added  Statnam,  after  a 
pause;  “who,  1  hope,  for  more  reasons 
one,  will  never  know  any  thing  of 
jjfg,  __  Mrs.  Claxton’s  existence.” 

»  All  that  I  can  do,  1  will  do  most 
earnestly,”  said  Martin. 

«  You  must  do  something  more,  Mar¬ 
tin  Gurwood,”  said  Humphrey :  “  you 
must  '^o  to  Hendon  to-morrow,  and  break 
the  news  to  this  poor  creature.” 

“11”  cried  Martin  Gurwood :  “  it  is 
impossible  —  I  ”  — 

“You,  and  no  one  else,”  said  Hum¬ 
phrey.  “In  the  first  place,  you  are 
more  accustomed  than  I  am  to  such 
scenes,  deeply  painful,  I  grant,  as  that 
which  will  ensue.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
words  which  you  will  have  to  say  to  her 
should  come  trom  the  mouth  of  a  man 
like  you,  a  servant  of  God,  keeping 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world, 
rather  than  from  any  of  us  who  are 
livin''  this  driving,  tearing,  work-a-day 
life.” 

Martin  Gurwood  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground : 
tlien  he  said  with  a  shudder,  “  I  cannot 
do  it.  I  feel  I  cannot  do  it.” 

“  Oh  1  yes,  you  can,  and  you  will,” 
said  Humphrey,  touching  him  kindly  on 
the  shoulder. 

“  Shall  I  have  to  tell  her  —  all  ?  ” 

“  The  all  is,  unfortunately,  simple 
enough.  You  will  have  to  tell  her, 
that,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the 
life  of  this  man,  who  has  just  passed 
away,  was  a  fraud  and  a  pretence ; 
that  his  name  was  not  Claxton,  but 
Calverley ;  that  he  was  not  her  husband, 
lor  at  the  very  time  when  he,  as  she 
thought,  made  her  his  wife,  he  was 
married  to  another  woman.  You  will 
have  to  expose  all  his  baseness  and  his 
treichery;  and  you  will  find  that  she 
will  speak  pityingly  of  him,  and  forgive 
him,  as  women  always  do  forgive  those 
who  ruin  them  body  and  soul.” 

“  You  think  they  do  ?  ”  said  Martin 
Gurwood,  looking  at  him  earnestly. 

“  1  know  it,”  said  Statham ;  “  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  You  must 
undertake  this  duty,  Martin ;  lor  it  lies 
more  in  your  province  than  in  mine.  If 
niy  original  notion  had  proved  correct, 

1  could  have  assumed  the  requisite 
amount  of  sternness,  and  should  have 
done  very  well ;  but,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  I  should  be  quite  out  of  my 
dement.  It  is  meant  lor  you,  Martin ; 
and  you  must  do  it.” 

“  I  will  do  my  best,”  said  Martin ; 
“though  I  shudder  at  the  task,  and 
greatly  fear  my  own  powers  in  being 
able  to  carry  it  through.  Am  I  to  say 
any  thing  about  the  annuity,  as  we 
settled  before  ?  ” 

“No;  I  think  not,”  saiil  Humphrey 
Statham  promptly  :  “  that  is  a  part  of 
the  affair  which  need  not  be  touched  on 
just  yet ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  the  front, 

I  had  better  take  it  in  hand.  Not  that 
you  would  not  deal  with  it  with  j)erfect 
requires  a  little  infusion 
w  business,  which  is  more  in  my  way, 
,‘ou  m  perfectly  certain  you  are  right 
>n  what  you  told  me  the  other  day  a^ut 


the  will  ?  —  no  mention  of  any  one  who 
could  possibly  be  this  lady,  whom  we 
know  as  Mrs.  Claxton  ?  ” 

“  None.  Every  person  named  in  the 
will  is  known  to  me  or  to  my  mother.” 

“  Have  you  been  through  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley  "s  private  pajiers  ?  ” 

“  I  have  gone  through  most  of  them  : 
they  were  not  numerous,  and  were  very 
methodically  arranged.” 

“  And  you  have  found  nothing  sus¬ 
picious  in  them,  —  no  memorandum 
making  provision  for  any  one  V  ” 

“  Nothin"  of  tlie  kind.  But  last 
night  Mr.  Jeffreys  brought  up  to  me  the 
banker’s  pass-bwk  of  the  firm  ;  and  I 
noticed  that  about  four  months  ago  a 
sum  of  two  thousand  pwunds  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  business  account  to  Mr. 
Calverley’s  private  account ;  and  I 
thought  that  was  remarkable.” 

“  It  was ;  and  to  have  noticed  it  does 
you  credit.  I  had  no  idea  you  had  so 
much  business  discrimination.” 

“  You  have  not  heard  all,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin.  “  On  my  p>ointiug  this  out  to  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  of  course  without  hinting  what 
idea  had  struck  me,  he  told  me  that 
till  ee  or  four  years  ago,  he  could  not 
recollect  the  exact  date  off-hand,  a  very 
much  larger  sum,  ten  thousand  pounds, 
in  fact,  had  lieen  transferred  from  one 
account  to  the  other  in  the  same  way.” 

“  Then  it  sjems  pretty  clear  to  me,” 
said  Humphrey  Statham,  “  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  tax  our  inventive  faculties, 
or  to  bewilder  Mr.  Jeffreys  with  any 
mysterious  story,  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  Mrs.  Claxton  with  proper  means 
of  suppiort.” 

“  You  imagine  this  money  was  de¬ 
voted  to  her  service  ?  ”  asked  Martin. 

“  I  have  very  little  doubt  about  it. 
The  ten  thousand  piounds  were  no  doubt 
set  aside  and  invested  in  some  sate  con¬ 
cern,  yielding  a  moderate  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  say  five  or  six  per  cent,  and  settled 
upon  her.  From  tuis  she  would  have  a 
decent  yearly  income,  more  than  enough 
if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  saw  of  her 
yesterday,  to  keep  her  in  comfort.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  two  thousand 
pounds,  transferred  recently,  can  have 
been  for,  unless  it  was  that  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  found  his  health  beginning  to  fail, 
and  desired  to  make  a  larger  provision 
for  her.” 

“  Might  not  this  second  sum  have 
been  given  as  a  bribe  to  some  one  V  ” 
asked  Martin  :  “  for  the  sake  of  buying 
somebody’s  silence,  —  some  one  who 
had  discovered  what  was  going  on,  and 
threatened  to  reveal  it  ?  ” 

“  Most  assureilly  it  might,”  said  Stat¬ 
ham,  in  astonishment ;  “  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  it  was  applied  in 
that  manner.  I  am  amazed,  Martin,  at 
your  fertility  of  resource :  1  had  no 
idea  that  you  had  so  much  acquaintance 
with  human  nature.” 

“  In  any  case,  then,”  said  Martin 
Gurwood,  ignoring  the  latter  portion  of 
his  companion’s  speech,  “  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the 
question  of  money  in  my  interview  with 
Mrs.  Claxton.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Humphrey ; 


“  beyond  broadly  hinting,  if  you  find  it 
necessary,  that  she  will  he  properly 
cared  for.  But  my  own  feeling  is,  that 
she  will  be  far  too  much  overwhelmed 
to  think  of  any  thing  beyond  the  loss 
she  has  sustained,  and  her  present  mis¬ 
ery.” 

You  do  not  understate  the  unpleas¬ 
antness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  mission 
you  have  proposed  for  me,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin  with  a  half-smile. 

“  I  do  not  overstate  it,  my  dear  Gur¬ 
wood,  believe  me,”  said  Statham.  “  And 
all  I  can  do  now  is  to  wish  you  God¬ 
speed  in  it.” 

When  Martin  Gurwood  returned  to 
Great  Walpole  Street  that  afternoon,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Jeffreys  had  been  sent 
for  by  Mrs.  Calverley,  and  was  already 
installed  in  the  dining-room,  with  vari¬ 
ous  books  and  documents,  which  he  was 
submitting  to  the  widow.  Madame  Du 
Tertre  sat  at  her  friend’s  right  hanti, 
taking  notes  of  such  practical  business 
suggestions  as  occurreil  to  Mrs.  Calvei^ 
ley,  and  of  the  replies  to  such  inquiries 
as  she  herself  thought  fit  to  make.  To 
Martin’s  great  relief,  the  banker’s  pass¬ 
book,  which  he  had  seen  on  the  previous 
evening,  was  not  amongst  those  pro-, 
duced. 

Mrs.  Calverley  looked  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  at  her  son’s  entrance.  “  I  asked 
Mr.  Jeffreys  to  bring  these  books  up 
here,  Martin,”  she  said,  “  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  go  to  the  city  just 
yet;  and  I  wanted  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  how  matters  stood.” 

“  You  did  perfectly  right,  my  dear 
mother,”  said  Martin  absently,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  a  chair.  His  conver¬ 
sation  with  Statham,  the  story  he  had 
heard,  and  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
were  all  fresh  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  could 
not  concentrate  his  attention  on  any 
thing  else. 

“  You  seem  fatigued.  Monsieur  Mar¬ 
tin,”  said  Pauline,  eying  him  closely : 
“the  worry  of  the  last  few  days  has 
been  too  much  for  you.” 

“  It  is  not  that,  Madame  Du  Tertre,” 
said  Martin,  rousing  himself:  “the  fact 
is,  I  have  been  eng.aged  in  the  city  all 
day ;  and  that  always  tires  me.” 

“  In  the  city  I  ”  repeated  Pauline. 
“  Madame  asked  Monsieur  Jeffreys,  and 
he  told  us  you  had  not  been  there.” 

“Not  to  Mincing  Lane.  I  had  an 
engagement  of  my  own  in  the  city, 
which  has  occupied  me  all  day.” 

“  Ah !  and  you  found  that  very  fa¬ 
tiguing  ?  The  roar  and  the  noise  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  crowded  streets,  the  want  of 
fresh  air, — all  this  must  be  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  you.  Monsieur  Martin.  You  will 
be  glad  to  get  back  to  your  quiet,  your 
country,  and  your  —  what  you  call  — 
parish.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  able  to  return  there 
for  some  little  time  yet,  I  fear,”  said 
Martin.  “  I  have  a  great  deal  yet  to  do 
in  London.” 

“  I  should  like  you  to  go  through 
some  of  these  books  with  me  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Jeffreys  can  leave  them  here,  and 
can  come  up  to-morrow  ;  and  ”  — 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  Not  tb-morrow,  mother,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin.  “  I  have  an  eng:af;emcnt  of  impor¬ 
tance,  which  will  occupy  me  the  wtole 
day.” 

Rirs.  Calverley  looked  displeased. 
“  It  is  much  better  not  to  jKJStpone 
these  matters,”  she  said. 

But  Martin  Gurwood  answered  short¬ 
ly,  “  It  cannot  l)e  to-morrow,  mother :  the 
appointment  which  I  have  made  must  be 
kept.”  And,  as  he  looked  up,  the  tell¬ 
tale  color  came  a^ain  to  his  che<jks,  as 
he  saw  Madame  Du  Tertre’s  eyes  eager¬ 
ly  fastened  on  him. 

“  An  appointment  which  must  be 
kept,”  muttered  Pauline  to  herself,  as 
she  locked  her  ehaml)er-door  for  the 
night.  “  I  was  right,  then  I  Tliis  man 
has  been  away  all  day,  engaged  on  some 
business  which  he  docs  not  name :  he 
has  an  ap|)ointment  for  to-morrow, 
about  the  nature  of  which  he  is  also  si¬ 
lent.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  keep¬ 
ing  something  secret,  and  have  an  in¬ 
explicable  feeling  that  th.it  something 
has  to  do  with  me.  Mrs.  Calverley  will 
have  to  pass  her  day  in  solitude  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  ii)r  1,  too,  have  an  apjKjintment 
which  I  must  keep ;  and  when  Monsieur 
Martin  has  an  interview  with  his  friend, 
I  shall  nut  be  far  away. 

M.idame  Du  Tertre  was  with  her  dear 
friend  very  e.irly  the  next  morning. 
She  had  received  a  letter,  she  said,  from 
a  poor  cousin  of  hers,  who,  helpless  and 
friendless,  had  arrived  in  London  the 
)revious  evening.  Pauline  must  go  to 
ler  at  once,  but  would  return  by  dinner¬ 
time.  Mrs.  Calverley  graciously  gave 
her  consent  to  this  proceeding,  and 
Pauline  took  her  leave. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Martin  Gurwood 
issued  from  the  house,  and  hailing  the 
di  iver  of  a  hansom  cab,  which  was  just 
coming  out  from  the  adjacent  mews, 
fresh  for  its  day’s  work,  stepped  lightly 
into  the  vehicle,  and  was  driven  off. 
Immediately  afterwanls  a  lady,  wear¬ 
ing  a  large  black  cloth  cloak,  and  hat 
with  a  tliick  veil,  called  the  next  han¬ 
som  that  ap|K‘ared,  and  bade  its  driver 
keep  the  other  cab,  now  some  distance 
ahead,  in  view. 

An  ostler  who  was  passing  by,  with 
a  bit  of  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  an 
empty  sack  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
heard  the  direction  given,  and  grinned 
cynically. 

“  The  old  game  1  Always  a  woman 
for  that  sort  of  cajK-r  1  ”  he  muttered  to 
him -elf,  as  he  disappeared  down  the 
mews. 


A  MEMORIAL  to  Winckclmann  lias 
been  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  staircase 
of  the  Japanese  Palace  at  Dresden. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  bronze  por¬ 
trait  medallion  in  relief,  by  Brossmann : 
the  marble  tablet  which  forms  the  back¬ 
ground  was  executed  from  a  design  by 
llichard  Steche.  The  memorial  was 
solemnly  uncovered  in  commemoration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Winck- 
elmanu’s  death,  which  occurred  June  8, 
1768. 


The  poets  of  “  the  fleshly  school  ” 
across  the  water  are  having  a  lively, 
but  not  an  edifying,  fight  among  them¬ 
selves.  Tlie  young  Scottish  knight, 
Robert  Buchanan,  threw  down  the 
gauntlet ;  and  Sir  Swinburne  of  Brit¬ 
tany  has  picked  it  up,  and  has  also 
nicked  up  Robert  Buchanan,  and  nut 
nim  “Under  the  Microscope,” — tluat 
being  the  title  of  Swinburne’s  thunder¬ 
bolt.  With  this  prelude,  the  following 
verses  from  the  last  nu'.nber  of  the 
Saint  Pauls  Magazine  requires  no  ex¬ 
planation  :  — 

“  Once,  when  the  wondrous  work  was  new, 
I  dtemed  Darwinian  dreams  untrue; 

But  now  I  must  admit  with  shame 
The  caudal  stock  from  wliich  we  came,  — 
Seeing  a  sight  to  slav  all  hope  : 

A  monkey  with  a  MieroseojK- 1 
A  clever  monkey, —  he  can  8<|uonk, 
Scream,  bite,  munch,  mumble,  all  but 
speak ; 

Studies  not  merely  monkey-sport, 

But  vices  of  a  human  sort ; 

Is  petulant  to  most,  but  sweet 
To  those  who  ptit  him,  give  him  meat ; 

Can  imitate;  to  adiiiiralion 
Man’s  gestures,  gait,  gesticulation ; 

Is  amorous,  and  takes  no  pain 
To  hide  bis  nphntdital  vein  ; 

And  altogether,  trimly  drest 
In  human  breech(«,  coat,  and  vest. 

Looks  human  ;  and,  u|K>n  tlie  whole, 

Lacks  nothing,  save,  perchance,  a  soul. 

For  never  did  his  gesture  strike 
As  so  absurdly  human-like. 

As  now,  when,  having  found  with  joy 
Some  poor  old  human  Pedtint’s  toy, 

A  microscojie,  he  stpmts  to  view  it. 

Turns  up  and  down,  p<;er8  in  and  thro’  it. 
Screws  up  his  cunning  eye  to  scan. 

Just  like  a  clever  little  man  I 

And  from  his  skin,  with  radiant  features. 

Selecting  small  interior  creatures. 

Makes  mortal  wonder  in  what  college  he 
Saw  real  men  study  entomology  1 

A  clover  monkey  1  —  worth  a  smile  I 
How  really  human  is  his  style  ; 

How  worthy  of  our  admiration 
Is  such  delicious  imitiition  1 
Ami  I  U'lieve  with  all  my  might 
Religion  wrt>ng,  and  Science  right,  — 

Sei  ing  a  sight  to  slay  all  Iiojk;  : 

A  monkey  use  a  Microscop;' !  ” 

KoitERT  Buchanan. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Gi-nlleman's  Mag¬ 
azine  tells  the  following  anecdote  of 
Charles  Lever ;  “  ^V’e  have  all  been 
talking  and  writing  about  Charles  Lev¬ 
er,  and  the  loss  that  English  literature 
sustains  in  the  de.ath  of  this  brilliant 
and  da.'^hing  Irishman.  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  a  biography  of  him  in  time, 
although  the  facts  of  his  life,  like  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  most  men  of  letters, 
lie  in  a  nutshell ;  and  his  conversation, 
‘  as  generous  as  Burgundy,’  as  one  of 
his  friends  once  pronounced  it,  ‘  and  as 
sparkling  as  champagne,’  it  will,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  simply  Ikj  Impossible  to  preserve. 
Vet  in  all  the  sketches  1  have  seen  of 
Lever,  so  far  1  have  seen  no  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  first  novel  and  of  its 

fmblication.  Its  germ-thought  is,  I  be- 
ieve,  to  be  fouml  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  the  ‘  Kilru^h  Petty  Sessions,’  which 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald  when 


[August  31, 

[  Charles  Lever  was  flitting  about  in  the 
I  barrack-yards  and  turfk'abins  of  Clare 
jin  1832,  as  a  cholera  surgeon;  and  it 
was  in  attemjding  to  preserve  his  own 
recollections  of  Clare  anil  its  "entry  in 
imitation  of  these  newspaper  sketches 
that  the  Irish  Scott  scribbled  ‘  ILirry 
Lorrequer.’  He  asked  Lover  to  look 
througli  his  MS.,  and  to  recommend  it 
to  a  publisher.  Lover  recommended 
the  young  Irish  surgeon  to  try  his  own 
publishers ;  l}ut  these  gentlemen  refused 
even  to  look  at  ‘  Harry  Lorreijuer. 

‘  Charles  Lever,  —  who  is  Charles  Lev¬ 
er  ?  ’  this  was  their  question  :  and  as 
Lover  could  only  say  that  he  was  a 
surgeon  fresh  from  Gottingen,  with  a 
second  degree  and  a  Government  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Clare,  they  declined  to 
publish  his  novel  except  upon  one  con¬ 
dition, —  that  Lover  should  allow  his 
name  to  appear  on  the  title-page.  Lov¬ 
er,  of  course,  could  not  agree  to  this ; 
and  the  MS.  of  ‘Harry  Lorreijucr’ 
was  tossed  about  from  one  publisher  to 
another,  like  ‘  Vanity  Fair,’  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  eilitor  of  the 
Dublin  Universitg  Magazine,  and  turned 
out  almost  as  brilliant  a  success  as 
‘  Pickwick.’  ” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  one 
of  the  most  striking  jieculiarities  of 
Englishmen  is  their  unprepared  condi¬ 
tion  for  any  of  those  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  they  are  liable  in  the 
uncertain  climate  of  the  country  in 
which  they  dwell.  “  A  few  hours’ snow 
completely  paralyzes  business  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  even  five  minutes’  snow  in 
frosty  weather  often  renders  street-traf¬ 
fic  impossible.  A  thick  fog  reduces  all 
London  to  a  state  ol  helplessness  in  a 
few  seconds  ;  and  as  with  winter,  so  with 
summer.  To  look  at  people  in  the 
streets  of  London  during  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  one  would  think  that  there  had 
never  been  a  hot  summer  until  the 
present  one  of  1872.  They  gasp,  they 
puff,  they  perspire,  in  a  manner  lh.it  is 
shocking  to  see  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  suffer  so  much;  their  gar¬ 
ments  are  all  fashioned,  apparently,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  put  them  to  the 
utmost  agony.  Their  stiff  silk  hats  and 
their  tight  black  coats  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  uncomfortable  to  the 
last  degree  ;  but  in  hot  weather,  such  as 
we  have  lately  exjjerienced,  they  are 
absolute  torture.  Straw  hats  and  white 
coats,  with  other  garments  to  match, 
would  be  far  more  sensible  ;  but  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  upper  are  not  to  be  com- 
|iareJ  with  those  of  the  lower  classeA 
These  lattc;r,  as  a  rule,  wear  the  same 
clothing  in  summer  that  they  wear  in 
winter;  and  there  can  be  little  doult 
that  much  of  the  drinking  which  now 
excites  so  much  attention  arises  from 
this  cause.  Let  the  most  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  of  temperance  clothe  himself  like 
a  dustman  or  a  coal-heav  er,  in  the  height 
of  summer,  and  cany  baskets  of  rub¬ 
bish  or  sacks  of  coals,  for  len  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  in  a  blazing  sun,  and 
then  try  to  pass  a  public-house  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  get  some  beer.” 


1872.] 


DRAMATIC  SITUATION  AND  DRAMATIC  CHARACTER. 
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dramatic  situation  and  dramatic  char¬ 
acter. 

Thebe  are  only  two  nations  whose  literature  has  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  really  supreme  dramatic  movement.  The  Hindoo 
dramatists  have  the  highest  name  among  all  the  authors 
whose  human  jiersonality  is  acknowledged  by  Hindoo  piety ; 
but  the  dramatic  framework  does  not  irauslorm  the  lunUa- 
mental  conception  of  the  story.  “  Sakuntala  ”  is  very 
tty;  but  the  prettiest  parts  would  be  tar  prettier  as 
idyl-sand  then  they  would  be  almost  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  episode  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  in  the  “  Mahab- 
harata.”  In  Latin  literature  every  thing  is  derivative ;  but 
it  is  only  in  dramatic  literature  tliat  tree  translation  passed 
for  authorship ;  and  the  originality  of  Seneca  certainly  does 
not  make  us  regret  the  hdelity  of  Terence.  The  chief 
poets  of  the  great  literary  age  of  France  and  Germany 
i«re  doubtless  dramatists,  if  we  are  to  class  them  by  the 
extent,  and  even  the  (jnality,  of  their  dramatic  works.  Still, 
it  is  enough  to  make  uo  hesitate  when  Roileau  claims  Racine 
iaimvrcbel  esprit  whom  he  has  trained  to  write  smooth 
verse,  and  Air.  Mill  pronounces  him  an  admirable  prose 
writer,  who  only  becomes  a  poet  in  the  choruses  of  “  Esther  ” 
and  “  Athalie.”  The  great  German  poets  have  been  judged 
by  a  very  wide  and  a  very  intelligent  public  ;  and  their  rep¬ 
utation  as  jKiets  does  not  rest  on  their  dramas,  though  these 
constituic  the  bulk  of  their  poetical  works.  There  are  edi¬ 
tions  of  Schiller’s  and  Goethe’s  poems  apart  Irom  their 
plays:  there  are  editions  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  apart  trom 
bis  poems.  The  lace  is,  that  the  classical  drama  ol  France 
is  too  academical  to  be  national ;  and  the  classical  drama  ol 
Germany  is  too  literary  to  be  quite  dramatic.  Spain  has 
only  given  two  classical  writers  to  European  literature, 
Cervantes  and  Calderon  ;  and  one  of  these  is,  with  all  his 
fiaiVeie  and  incompletenesses,  one  of  the  greatest  among 
dramatists.  Calderon  is  the  highest  legitimate  expression 
ol  every  thing  that  Cervantes  satirized,  of  every  thing  tliat 
made  Spain  Spanish.  Cervantes  belongs  to  alt  the  world : 
Calderou  belongs  to  Spain  ;  at  least,  outside  Spain,  his  secu¬ 
lar  dramas  are  lelt  to  the  student.  He  reaches  the  general 
public,  so  hir  as  he  does  reach  it,  through  his  religious 
pageants,  which  are  Catholic  as  well  as  Spanish.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  had  a  truitful  and  a  splendid  literatuie,  but  uo  national 
drama,  —  perhaps  because  they  had  uo  national  lile.  Their 
highest  literature  belongs  to  Eui-ojie  rather  than  to  tliem- 
selves.  The  cosmopolite  civilization  of  the  middle  age  was 
idealized  in  It.ily,  as  it  was  realized  in  France.  Dante 
reflected  its  Catholicism,  Petrarch  and  Ariosto  retlected 
the  sentimental  aud  the  adventurous  as|>ects  ot  its  chivalry. 
Nothing  was  really  their  own  but  the  pathetie  or  comic 
incidents  of  contemporary  life  (tor  even  the  past  belonged 
to  Rome,  or  the  baroariaus)  ;  aud  these  lound  their  appro¬ 
priate  vehicle  in  the  novel,  not  in  the  drama. 

It  is  only  in  Greece  and  England  that  we  find  a  really 
normal  dramatic  literature,  at  once  classical  aud  popular. 
The  Greek  aud  the  English  drama  are  so  diltereui,  aud 
each  of  them  is  so  varied,  that  we  hardly  need  go  beyond 
them  fur  illustrations  oi  our  subject.  It  might  have  ueeu 
necessary  to  find  a  wider  basis  it  we  were  laying  down  canons 
of  dramatic  art ;  lor  after  all,  in  spite  of  Dessing,  there  is 
something  in  Corneille’s  complaint  that  Aristotle  might 
have  enlarged  his  conception  of  tragedy  by  reading 
“  Rolyeucte.”  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  what 
Diighi  he  proved  Irom  the  dramatic  literature  ol  any  coun¬ 
try  or  of  all,  th.it  situation  is  of  the  essence  ol  the  drama. 
Good  poetry  of  any  kind  includes  something  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  interest  ot  every  kind.  Homer  uas  much  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Eoripides ;  Pindar  has  much  of  tlie  interest  of 
Uumer;  Euripides,  in  turn,  has  much  of  the  interest  of 
happho  and  Alimnermus.  But  a  poem  which  has  not  a  good 
•tory,  aud  noole  aud  brilliant  scenery,  is  not  an  epic :  a 
poem  without  emotion  may  be  elevated  and  musical,  but  it 
u  nut  lyrical.  In  the  same  way  a  poem,  however  lifelike 
ud  characteris.ic  it  may  be,  is  not  dramatic  unless  its  ac- 
tk®  depends  upon  cleariy  contrasted  situations.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that,  in  a  perfect  dramatic  poem,  characters. 


incidents,  manners,  every  thing,  are  contained  in  and  educed 
from  the  situation,  which  is  assumed  as  the  starting-point. 
Achilles  comes  ready-made  into  tlie  Iliad  ”  :  Satan  and  the 
Red-Cross  Knight  come  readv-made  into  “  Paradise  Lost  ” 
and  the  “  Fairy  Queen.”  'Their  characters  are  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  story  :  the  story  is  not  determined  by  their 
characters.  Some  of  their  adventures  they  find,  others 
they  make :  in  Inith  they  are  themselves.  They  are  conceived 
by  the  poet,  and  presented  to  the  reader,  in  their  detached 
individual  character.  Tliis  is  not  the  metliwl  of  the  drama : 
there  the  characters  form  a  group,  the  whole  of  which  must 
be  conceived  at  once,  because  each  mem’oer  of  it  is  related 
to  all  the  rest,  and  his  individuality  depends  upon  theirs. 
Hamlet  would  be  nothing,  or  something  wholly  difl’erent,  — 
we  do  not  s.ay  apart  from  his  mother  or  Ophelia,  but  —  apart 
from  Poloniui  and  Rosencrantz  :  his  perplexities  are  aggra- 
v.ated  by  irritating  contact  with  a  number  of  nonentities. 
Ulysses,  apart  from  the  suitors  and  from  Circe,  would  be 
Ulysses  still.  Orestes,  apart  from  his  mission,  would  be 
nothing.  Malcolm  would  not  he  much,  and  is  only  individu¬ 
alized  by  a  tendency  to  seek  relief  in  self-accusation  from 
the  burden  of  responsibility.  But,  even  in  the  severest 
form  of  the  drama,  characters  may  be  elaborated  up  to  any 
point.  Tlie  Clytemnestra  of  each  of  the  three  great  Attic 
tragedians  is  a  perfectly  distinct  conception ;  but  all  alike 
are  de<lueed  from  the  legendary  situation.  iEschylus  dwells 
upon  the  wrongs  that  all  but  justified  her  crime,  and  upon 
the  energy  that  achieved  it ;  Sojihocles  represents  her  as 
hardened  and  brutalized  by  her  success;  in  Euripides,  she 
is  betrayed  to  her  punishment  by  her  own  kindliness,  which 
revives  as  selfishness  passes  into  lassitude  :  all  assume  that 
they  have  to  embody  the  figure  of  an  adulteress,  enthroned 
with  her  paramour  upon  her  husband’s  grave. 

It  is  necessarv  to  develop  such  characters  as  Clytemnes¬ 
tra  or  Richard  III.  from  w  ithin  ;  otherwise,  their  wickedness 
would  be  too  revolting  for  art :  but  in  general  a  simpler 
proceeiling  is  sufficient.  Comedy  seems  to  start  everywhere 
wiih  a  traditional  group  of  drolls:  it  is  the  es.sence  of  each 
to  play  upon  the  rest ;  and  the  genius  of  the  comic  writer 
shows  itself  not  so  much  by  his  success  in  animating  and 
individualizing  these  conventional  types  —  though  it  shows 
itself  there  also  —  as  by  the  success  with  which  he  avails 
himself  of  the  adventures  which  grow  out  of  their  relations 
to  interpret,  to  criticise,  and  to  ridicule  the  life  of  his  own 
day.  True,  there  is  no  room  for  mere  walking  gentlemen : 
the  brave  Gyas  and  the  brave  Cloanlhus  are  essentially  un- 
dramatic;  the  faithful  Achates,  thin  and  sh.adowy  as  he  is, 
has  earned  a  kind  of  popularity  in  Virgil;  in  Sophocles,  the 
equally  faithful  Pylades  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  mute. 
But,  though  dramatic  characters  have  to  be  contrasted,  we 
commonly  find  that  the  situation  contrasts  them  enough. 
When  Pylades  attains  a  real  character  in  the  “  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,”  he  attains  it  simply  from  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  One  of  the  two  friends  is  to  return  to  Greece ; 
the  other  is  to  be  sacrificed  :  each  naturally  wishes  (for  we 
are  in  the  heroic  age)  to  die  for  the  other;  only,  as  luck 
will  have  it,  Pylailes  can  make  the  offer  first.  For  any 
thing  that  appe.ars,  the  generosity  of  Orestes  was  similar  in 
quality ;  it  is  certainly  meant  to  be  equal  in  quantity  : 
but  he  has  to  refuse  what  Pylades  offers ;  his  ilevotion  is 
negative ;  that  of  Pylades  is  positive.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  the  contrast  a  matter  of  temperament :  Orestes 
might  well  have  been  represented  as  less  buoyant,  less 
eager,  though  not  less  devoted,  than  a  frieml  who  had  not 
lost  a  father,  whom  no  furies  had  haunted,  whom  no  oracles 
had  driven  to  matricide  ;  but  Eurinides  knew  how  to  econo¬ 
mize  his  resources.  The  contest  of  generosity  was  complete 
in  itself;  it  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  his  audience;  it 
might  have  been  too  faiiguing,  not  to  fay  too  painful,  if  he 
had  gone  into  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  distribute  the 
interest  between  his  characters,  although  these  reasons 
flowed  naturally  from  his  sulnect.  In  the  “  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,”  —  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  secondary  works 
of  the  great  age  of  English  drama,  —  there  is  another  pair 
of  contrasted  heroes,  whose  characters  are  thoroughly  dra¬ 
matic,  and  yet  are  deduced  from  the  very  simplest  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  situation.  In  the  scene  at  Thebes  with  Creon 


there  is  no  distinction  between  the  haughty  and  fastidious 
loyalty  of  Palamon,  and  the  contemptuous  gallantry  of 
Arcite  :  in  the  first  scene  in  the  prison  at  Athens,  there  is 
still  no  difference  between  their  exuberant  magnanimity, 
till  Palamun  sees  Emily  first,  and  so  establishes  a  shadowy 
claim,  if  not  to  enjoy  her  affection,  at  least  to  pine  unmo¬ 
lested  under  her  disdain.  At  once  Palamon  acquires  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character ;  he  assumes  the  demeanors  of  an  in¬ 
jured  man  :  Arcite  has  to  defend  himself;  he  acquires  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  too.  The  next  change  of  the  situation 
adds  another  shade  to  the  difference  of  the  characters. 
Arcite  is  released ;  he  regains  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
knightly  privileges  :  Palamon  has  to  escape  as  he  can  (he 
does  so  by  the  help  of  the  jailer’s  daughter,  a  feeble  copy 
of  Ophelia)  ;  and  when  free  he  is  so  destitute  that  he  cannot 
even  carry  on  the  quarrel  until  Arcite  has  helped  him 
to  armor.  Perhaps  this  generosity  ought  to  have  subdued 
him  :  perhaps  it  was  mean  of  him  not  to  be  subdued.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Palamon’s  misfortunes  invest  him  with  a  sort 
of  sentimental  radiance,  which  prepares  us  for  the  catastro¬ 
phe,  in  which  the  poet  contrasts  his  prosperous  devotion  to 
Venus  with  Arcite’s  unprosperous  devotion  to  Mars.  But 
from  first  to  last  we  are  ke[)t  close  to  the  situation  :  we  are 
nut  allowed,  much  less  encouraged,  to  suppose  that  Pala¬ 
mon  was  naturally  gentler  than  Arcite.  As  we  have  said, 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  ungenerous  action  which  the 
poem  contains  is  assigned  to  Palamon.  It  is  be  that  insists 
U|>on  not  interrupting  the  duel  in  the  wood,  after  he  has 
been  warned  that  he  is  exposing  both  himself  and  his 
friendly  enemy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Athenian  jxr 
lice ;  and  this  though  he  has  only  just  escaped  them  himself, 
and  owes  his  continued  lilierty  to  the  assistance  of  the  man 
whose  liberty  he  imperils  without  even  the  prospect  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  own  devouring  love.  How  could  he  be  mag¬ 
nanimous  when  he  has  just  been  urging  his  wrongs  to  a 
rival  under  whose  generosity  he  was  smarting  ?  or  why  should 
the  poet  have  sacrificed  the  obvious  dramatic  propriety  of 
this  situation  merely  to  establish  an  original  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  characters,  which  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  the  progress  of  events  V  Not  to  mention  that  any  diffei^ 
ence  of  character,  beyond  what  flowed  from  the  situation, 
would  have  been  an  inconvenience  in  itself ;  for,  as  the  play 
stands,  much  of  the  interest  depends  upon  the  fict  that 
Emily  cannot  make  up  her  own  mind,  because  there  is  not 
really  a  jiin  to  choose  between  the  very  deserving  candi¬ 
dates  for  her  hand. 

Pylades  and  Palamon  are  cold  and  shallow  conceptions 
compared  with  Othello ;  but  he  is,  in  even  a  higher  degree 
than  they,  the  creature  of  his  situation.  A  grim,  not  un¬ 
generous  man,  between  a  young  wife  and  a  vindictive  de¬ 
pendent,  —  that  is  the  situation.  When  the  situation  is 
described,  there  is  no  need  to  analyze  the  character.  Des- 
demona,  again,  is  an  exquisite  creation ;  but  Coleridge  was 
quite  right  in  selecting  her  as  an  instaneeof  how  character¬ 
less,  in  a  good  sense,  women  —  especially  Shakspeare’s 
women  —  are.  She  leaves  an  entirely  distinct  impression 
from  Imogen ;  but  the  distinction  is  of  a  kind  that  disap¬ 
pears  when  we  strip  each  of  the  heroines  of  her  surround¬ 
ings.  Desilemona  has  for  a  few  moments  the  power  of 
exercising  patronage  and  showing  kindness.  Ijiis  gives 
her  an  air  of  gracious  loftiness  which  Imogen  has  not. 
Imogen,  when  she  is  falsely  accused,  is  at  a  distance  from 
her  husband :  she  has  the  resource  of  flight ;  she  can  be 
cheered  by  simple  pleasures,  for  she  has  nut  so  far  to  fall  as 
Desdemona.  Othello,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  at  hand  : 
his  wife  feels  the  circle  narrowing  round  her,  without  any 
opportunity  for  defence  or  escape.  She  interests  us  by  her 
mute  resignation  ;  for  she  is  not  accised  until  she  has  been 
condemned  :  Imogen  interests  us  by  her  helpless  adventu¬ 
rousness.  But  the  foundation  of  the  character  is  the  same 
in  both,  —  innocence  and  cheerful  resignation. 

Antigone  and  Ismene.  Electra  and  Ohrysothemis,  are  fa¬ 
miliar  examples  of  contrasts  of  character  immediately  de¬ 
duced  from  a  given  situation.  In  both  cases  we  have  two 
sisters  plac.  d  in  a  situation  where  abstract  right  is  on  one 
si.ie,  and  prudence  and  force  upon  the  otlier:  in  both  cases 
V  e  have  a  gentler  sister,  who  chooses  prudence,  and  a  lotUer 
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sister,  who  chooses  right.  Yet  Electra  is  not  a  duplicate  of 
Antigone,  nor  Ismene  an  echo  of  Chrysothemis.  Electra 
is  a  tampion  ;  Antigone  is  a  martyr :  Electra  has  a  wron> 
to  revenge,  a  right  to  recover :  Antigone  has  only  a  dutr 
to  {lertorm;  or,  rather  she  h:is  to  decide  between  conflictinir 
duties,  for  she  is  bound  to  obey  Creon  in  all  things  lawtuf- 
while  Electra  has  ceased  to  feel  that  she  owes  any  tbinw  to 
her  mother :  consequently,  with  Electra,  heroism  is  only  a 
matter  of  feeling ;  with  Antigone,  it  is  a  matter  of  reason 
too.  The  same  cause  which  elevates  the  self-devotion  of 
Antigone  dignifies  the  submission  of  Ismene :  though  she 
chooses  the  safer  duty,  she  chooses  a  duty  still ;  though  she 
will  not  share  her  sister’s  deed,  she  is  eager  to  share  the 
penalty. 

In  secondary  plays,  like  “  Henry  IV.”  or  “  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,”  we  meet  with  characters,  like  Falstaff  and 
Dogberry,  which  are  in  no  sense  invented  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  for,  when  the  situation  is  given,  the  charack-rs  have 
still  to  be  created :  they  are  hai^ly  invented  for  the  situa¬ 
tion,  in  the  sense  that  such  a  character  is  absolutely  needed 
to  make  the  situation  credible ;  but  the  situation  determines 
the  limits  within  which  the  character  shall  be  developed, 
and  the  space  which  it  shall  be  allowed  to  fill.  Tlie  stand¬ 
ing  situation  of  both  parts  of  “  Henry  IV.”  is  the  contrast 
between  the  prince’s  abilities  and  his  inclination  :  this  re¬ 
quired  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  butt  and  tempter 
in  one  :  Shakspeare  created  a  Falstaff.  The  '■emuement 
of  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ”  seemed  to  require  a  stupid 
watchman  as  the  most  humiliating  Deus  ex  machma  con¬ 
ceivable:  Shakspeare  created  a  Doglierry.  The  Greek 
drama  contains  some  pale  foreshadowings  of  Dogberry  in 
the  worthy  men  who  watch  the  beacons  in  the  “  Agamem¬ 
non,”  and  the  dead  boily  of  Polynices  in  the  “Antigone;” 
but  they  only  appear  when  they  are  wanted,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  exhibit  themselves  on  their  own  account.  The 
severity  of  ancient  taste  did  not  allow  them  space  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  :  it  was  enough,  since  they  must  appear,  if  they 
were  sufficiently  individual  not  to  be  tedious.  The  watch¬ 
man  in  the  “  Agamemnon  ”  has  a  rudimentary  character ; 
the  herald  has  none ;  for  the  herald  cannot  be  tedious ;  his 
message  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  interest  the  audience. 

But  the  real  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  situation  in  the 
ancient  Greek  drama  is,  that,  wherever  the  poet  has  to 
choose  between  working  out  a  situation  or  working  out  a 
character,  he  invariably  chooses  the  first.  In  the  “  Eumen- 
ides,”  if  not  before,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  the 
personality  of  Ore;  tes  invested  with  something  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Hamlet.  We  are  kept  instead  to  the  blank  alter¬ 
native  of  horror  and  hope.  He  is  not  allowed  to  speak  his 
own  words,  or  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  waits  in 
hushed  awe  for  the  verdict  which  is  to  decide  whether  the 
God  of  Light  can  deliver  his  servant  from  a  mother’s  curse. 
From  the  “  Eumenides  ”  to  the  “  Orestes  ”  is  an  immense 
descent ;  but  it  has  been  traversed  without  awakening  in 
the  poet  or  his  audience  the  least  curiosity  aliout  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  protagonist.  He  is  touching  in  the  first 
scene,  shabby  and  spiteful  in  the  rest  of  the  play :  throujh- 
out,  his  character  is  the  reflection  of  his  fortune,  first  on 
the  spiritual  side,  then  on  the  material.  Again,  in  taking 
up  Goethe’s  “  Iphigenia,”  we  see  at  once  that  his  first  and 
last  thought  is  how  to  make  the  character  of  the  priestess 
intelligible  and  lovable.  Euripides  gets  thr  mgh  his  al- 
miralile  play  without  giving  the  matter  a  thought:  his 
“  Iphigenia  ”  is  first  a  model  of  impassive  dignity,  then  a 
sister  melting  over  a  long-lost  brother,  then  a  clever  Greek 
outwitting  a  barbarian.  He  feels  no  incongruity,  and  there 
is  none  :  nor  does  he  feel  the  need  of  imagining  a  unity 
deeper  than  the  legend  of  itself  supplied.  What  modem 
poet  could  have  imagined  the  situation  of  Cassandra  in  the 
“  Agamemnon  ”  with^out  trying  to  read  a  character  into  it  ? 
What  endless  subtleties. of  true  and  delicate  psychol^ 
would  have  been  suggested  to  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Brownin® 
by  the  figure  of  the  captive  prophetess  I  Was  she  resigned, 
or  rebellious,  or  penitent  ?  Did  she  endure  Agamemnon, 
or  love  him,  or  pity  him  ?  How  had  he  put  aside  hrf 
warnings?  and  had  she  forgiven  him  for  putting  them 
aside?  .^schylus  tells  us  nothing  of  all  this.  He  only 
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shows  us  her  intense  horror  at  the  blood  which  clings  to 
the  house  which  tor  her  is  not  even  to  be  a  house  of  tond- 
gfe.  Once  more,  no  tragic  character  is  loftier  or  lovelier 
than  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  j  yet  even  she  is  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  situation.  When  the  poet  has  exhausted  the 
full  interest  of  her  constancv,  lie  proceetls  to  exhaust  the 
full  interest  of  her  agony.  Ihe  two  are  simply  put  side  by 
side,  as  they  mi^ht  stand  side  by  side  in  life ;  and  there  is 
something  heroic  in  this  directness  and  simplicity,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  self-consciousness.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
“Cenci,”  and  observe  how  Shelley  has  thought  out  and  pre- 
ared  for  all  the  transitions  between  tbe  varying  mootls  of 
is  heroine,  we  see  that  Sophocles  did  not  write  his  play, 
though  we  read  it,  for  the  character  of  Antigone. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  supremacy  of  the  situation 
in  the  miHlern  drama,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  there 
is  so  much  more  movement  on  the  stage :  the  characters  are 
always  coming  and  going;  and,  if  the  bustle  is  not  to  result 
in  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  make  their  features  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  possible.  Besides,  the  actors  in  an  ancient  play 
were  secondary  to  the  chorus.  An  ancient  dramatist  was 
not  spurred  on  to  the  elaboration  of  character  by  the  cease¬ 
less  consciousness  that  the  success  of  his  play  depended 
npon  those  who  would  judge  it  by  the  opportunities  it  of¬ 
fered  for  distinguishing  themselves.  Still,  without  going 
beyond  Shakspeare,  we  can  find  abundant  instances  of  a 
sense  that  to  exhaust  a  situation  is  better  than  to  analyze 
a  character.  It  would  have  been  quite  worth  while  to 
bring  out  much  more  fully  the  decline  of  Lear’s  confidence 
in  his  daughters  and  himself.  Shakspeare  thought  it  better 
to  concentrate  our  sympathy  on  the  successive  stages  of  his 
oatward  humiliation,  and  the  utter  misery  of  the  final  col¬ 
lapse.  Polonius  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  heighten  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  is  not  intended  to  throw  light  upon  his  character. 
In  the  scene  with  L:iertes  he  has  merely  to  occupy  the  au¬ 
dience  ;  and  the  question  how  such  a  servile  old  humbug 
could  give  such  excellent  advice  in  such  a  good  spirit  con¬ 
tinues  to  press  upon  us,  as  among  the  other  riddles  of  the 

a,  with  a  sense  that  it  was  a  riddle  which  Shakspeare 
lly  cared  to  solve.  In  “  Measure  for  Measure  ”  it  may 
even  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  situation  has  in¬ 
jured  the  character  of  the  heroine.  In  her  great  scenes 
Isabella  is  more  interesting,  because  she  is  a  novice  in  a 
very  strict  and  p-assionate  order ;  and  no  doubt  many  who 
hankered  after  the  old  faith  were  grateful  to  Shakspeare 
for  this  trait,  which  is  not  in  the  novel  of  “  Promus  and 
Cissandra ;  ”  but  even  an  ardent  reformer  might  have  felt 
himself  defrauded  when,  without  a  word  of  preparation, 
she  marries  the  duke ;  and  even  Holman  Hunt’s  wonder¬ 
ful  picture  is  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment. 

But  if  this  supremacy  of  the  situation  is  sometimes  too 
absorbing,  it  never  lasts  too  long.  'The  number  of  situa¬ 
tions  that  can  be  invented  is  limited,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  that  the  power  of  inventing  them  is  soon  tired  out  by 
the  raiiltitu  linous  monotony  of  life.  A  time  comes  when 
all  that  can  be  said  of  traditional  situations  has  been  said  ; 
if  it  is  possible  still  to  treat  the  situation  ideally,  it  is  neces- 
nry  to  make  it  intelligible  to  every  fresh  generation  by  a 
fresh  conception  of  the  characters  that  struggle  in  it.  In 
the  primitive  drama,  fate  is  character :  it  is  only  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  drama  that  character  is  fate.  Or  the  drama  may 
renew  itself  by  lowering  its  level  and  restricting  its  range. 
Every  time  has  exciting  situations  of  its  own :  there  are 
standing  situations,  which  go  on  repeating  themselves  in 
new  shapes,  and  are  always  recognizable  under  altered  jir- 
cumstances.  If  the  dramatist  will  consent  to  make  his  art 
a  form  of  journalism,  these  are  questions  which  he  can 
treat  more  effectively  than  any  other  journalist:  only  he 
will  always  have  to  sacrifice  the  ideal  interest  to  the  rhetor^ 
— the  interest  of  passion  to  the  interest  of  controversy ; 
and,  after  all,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  confused  the  issue. 
Ever  since  the  Restoration,  —  if  we  should  not  s:w  ever 
since  the  days  of  Uiderot  and  Beaumarchais,  —  the  French 
drMa  has  supported  its  unparalleled  vitality  by  keeping  to 
to  level.  Its  predilection  for  one  class  of  subject  is  not 
nltogether  an  accident  of  French  society.  Something  is 


wanted  to  make  social  casuistry  interesting ;  and  this  can 
always  be  attiiined,  not  exactly  by  rousing  the  animal 
nature,  but  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  there  to  rouse.  Tlie 
result  is  an  excitement  rather  more  fascinating  than  play¬ 
ing  with  a  well-fed  tiger  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and 
perhaps  about  as  dangerous.  Tlie  lowest  form  in  which 
the  drama  can  survive  is  one  where  it  maintains  itself  by 
this  dangerous  interest  alone,  or  almost  alone ;  where  the 
dialogue  serves  simply  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  make-up 
and  gesticulation  of  the  actors,  and,  above  all,  of  the  ac¬ 
tresses  ;  where,  in  fact,  the  drama  has  become  a  series  of 
poses  plastiques,  in  which  the  sesthetic,  not  to  say  the  sensu¬ 
ous,  element  is  more  important  than  either  the  realistic  or 
the  sentimental. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  we  still  possessed  the  works  of  Aga- 
thon  and  Menander,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more 
romantic  writer  than  we  should  imagine  by  the  timid  goo«l 
sense  of  his  Roman  imitator,  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
how  the  disintegration  of  the  severe  typical  drama  worked 
itself  out  in  all  these  directions  at  Athens :  as  it  is,  we  only 
see  what  the  process  was  at  its  beginning,  and  a  reflection, 
we  do  not  know  how  pale,  of  what  it  was  at  its  end.  And 
certainly  within  these  limits  the  development  of  character 
seems  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  transformation  of  tragedy. 
Even  in  iEschylus,  who  relies,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  awe 
of  his  tremendous  situations,  we  fiml  one  play  where  a  sin¬ 
gle  colossal  character  is  developed  to  a  point  which  tran¬ 
scends  the  situation  so  utterly  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
imagine  an  issue  which  would  not  be  inadequate.  Prome- 
tbeus  was  intended  to  be  a  rebel  against  uie  fated  ruler 
of  the  world :  he  is  allowed  to  rise  into  the  champion  of 
reason  and  benevolence  against  the  transitory  tyranny  of 
brute  omnipotence,  which  has  not  even  the  dignity  of  being 
immemorial  or  everlasting.  And,  when  omnipotence  has 
been  divorced  from  omniscience,  the  conceptions  of  justice 
and  power  become  unmeaning  together.  While  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  conflict  is  raging,  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  cohe¬ 
rent  view  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  things.  We  only  feel 
that  Prometheus  has  grown  too  great  ever  to  be  unbound. 
In  Sophocles,  it  is  not  that  one  gigantic  character  over¬ 
whelms  the  situation  with  a  burden  under  which  the  poem 
cannot  march  to  a  satisfactory  de'no&inent,  but  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  situation  breaks  down  of  itself  under  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  author’s  consummate  art.  In  the  “  Trachinise,” 
and  still  more  in  the  ‘‘  Ajax  ”  and  the  “  Philoctetes,”  we 
feel  that  the  poet  is  turning  away,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  from  what  he  has  come  to  feel  was  a  barbarous 
age,  with  something  like  contempt.  The  essence  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  kept  out  of  sight  from  one  end  of  the  “  Trachinim  ” 
to  the  other,  in  order  that  every  thing  may  be  kept,  at  any 
rate,  on  a  footing  of  conventional  grace  and  decorum :  so 
that  a  friendly  critic  can  observe  that  Deianira  is  the  one 
“  latly  ”  on  the  Greek  stage.  If  she  ha<l  been  jealous  of 
lole,  instead  of  being  simply  anxious  about  Hercules,  no 
doubt  the  subject  would  have  been  vulgar.  It  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  poets  of  a  refined  and  fastidious  age  to  handle 
many  primitive  legends  with  entire  frankness :  the  laureate 
keeps  us  to  the  generosity  of  Godiva :  he  does  not  tell  what 
she  thought  of  LeofHc,  nor  does  he  tell  us  what  he  thinks. 
But  though  the  situation  in  the  “  Trachinise  ”  is  mutilated, 
it  is  not  thrown  into  the  background,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
two  Trojan  plays,  where  the  real  interest  is  thrown  exclu¬ 
sively  on  characters.  The  subjects  of  both  suggest  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  at  once  ridiculous  and  unanswerable.  Why 
did  the  Greeks  “  maroon  ”  Philoctetes  if  his  wound  was 
curable  ?  if  it  remained  uncured  for  nine  years,  how  was  it 
that  he  did  not  die  ?  What  harm  would  have  happened  to 
Ajax  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  whipping  and 
killing  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  army,  unless,  indeed,  he 
had  been  excluded  for  the  future  from  a  share  of  the  plun¬ 
der  ’?  A  perfect  subject  never  suggests  such  questions :  a 
great  poet  never  answers  them.  The  real  subject  of  the 
“  Philoctetes  ”  is  not  whether  he  shall  consent  to  rejoin  the 
armament  which  had  deserteil  him ;  it  is  whether  he  shall 
do  so  of  his  own  will,  or  be  eheated  into  doing  so  by  Neop- 
tolemus :  the  real  subject  of  the  “  Ajax  ”  is  not  his  mad¬ 
ness,  but  his  deliverance  ;  the  poem  is  a  commentary  on  the 
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dignity  of  despair.  “  Ajax  ”  may  be  compared  with  “  Ham-  and  the  development,  tliough  less  coinplett-,  is  more  eom- 

let,”  so  far  as  the  mood  of  the  hero  rises  al>ove  the  occasion  plex.  In  the  “  Medea,”  the  situation  in  itself  is  stationary; 

which  engendered  it.  The  times  are  out  of  joint  with  l)oth ;  all  the  movement  is  in  the  character  of  Medea ;  every 

and  their  temper  finds  so  much  in  the  world  to  justify  it,  thing  stands  still,  as  we  watch  how  ruthlessly  and  remorse- 

that  they  have  not  to  recur  to  the  original  misfortune  which  lessly  she  emancipates  herself  troin  her  circumstances, 

first  maidc  their  situation  intolerable  :  they  feel  they  do  Nothing  is  allowed  to  hinder  her :  unless  she  relents,  she  is 

well  to  be  angry ;  and  this  anger  might  burn  on  indefinitely,  secure  of  her  vengeance  and  her  liberty  ;  and  we  know 

after  the  spark  at  which  it  was  kindled  had  burned  itself  out  that  she  will  not  relent.  It  is  right  that  she  should  make 

long  ago.  Only  there  is  one  im|>ortant  difference  :  the  first  ui>  her  mind  in  public :  it  is  right  that  she  should  take 

occasion  of  the  wrath  of  Hamlet  is  adetmate  and  heroic  ;  all  the  gossips  in  Corinth  into  her  confidence.  As  long  as 

tlie  immediate  occasion  of  the  despair  of  Ajax,  the  disgrace  it  is  possible  to  take  life  seriously,  anxiety  about  what  is 

which  he  cannot  forgive  himself,  is  simply  pitiful  and  going  to  happen  is  a  natural  and  pro|)er  motive  for  a  dra- 

clumsy.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  glories  of  Sophocles,  that  niatist  to  work  on  ;  but,  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  he 

he  should  have  made  the  hero  of  a  legend  only  fit  for  a  had  better  lay  his  plots  on  the  stage,  and  tickle  our  curios- 

burlesque,  the  centre  of  a  noble  play.  In  the  “  Philoctetes,”  itv  as  to  how  he  is  going  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe 

the  art  is,  if  possible,  more  perfect ;  but  the  impression  wliich  we  foresee  must  come. 

which  the  play  leaves  is  far  from  being  so  profound :  no  Though  Medea  is  carried  to  an  asylum,  which  she  has 
attempt  is  made  to  approach  the  hero’s  character  on  the  provided  with  superfluous  forethought,  in  a  magic  car  drawn 

spiritual  side.  Of  course,  compared  with  Defoe,  Sophocles  by  two  dragons,  she  is  not  the  less  an  essentially  boim/enw 

is  always  an  idealist ;  but,  after  all,  Philoctetes  is  only  heroine,  the  centre  of  a  purely  domestic  tragedy.  All  the 

Robinson  Crusoe  with  a  grievance  of  which  we  think  little,  heroic  background  of  the  situation  is  simply  used  for  the 

and  a  bad  leg  of  which  we  have  to  think  much,  llie  real  pur|)ose  of  stage  ornament.  .Jason  and  Medea  are  neither 

problem  is.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  young  man  beginning  more  nor  less  to  each  other  for  all  that  they  have  done  and 

life  “  not  to  play  false,  and  yet  to  wrongly  win  V  ”  and  the  in-  sufl'ered  together  :  not  the  slightest  use  is  made  of  the  ob- 

terposition  of  Hercules  suggests  the  only  jtossible  solution,  —  vious  motive,  that  .Jason  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  to  whom 

by  good  luck.  Though  Hercules  reveals  nothing  but  what  he  owed  so  much  because  she  was  “  uncanny.”  Medea  is 

Philoctetes  knew,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ajwlogize  for  his  almost  any  wife  (if  she  had  nursed  .Lison  throtigh  a  serious 

appearance,  since  Philoctetes  had  no  choice  but  to  go.  As  illness,  she  might  say  all  she  does  altout  gratitudeJ ;  , Jason 

it  was  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  Greek  morality,  to  is  any  husband  who  chooses  to  persuade  himself  that  a 

construct  an  intelligible  justification  of  a  decision  wliich  marriage  of  caprice  is  a  marriage  of  interest,  and  to  ap- 

could  not  be  avoided,  it  remained  to  gild  the  submission  of  plaud  Ids  own  discretion  accordingly.  We  are  not  to  blame 

the  hero  by  pronouncing  with  all  possible  mythical  pomp  Euripides  for  lowering  his  subject.  He  starts  with  the  hu- 

that  it  was  extrinsically  right.  man  interest  of  the  great  passion  of  Medea  :  when  this  has 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  Greek  expressed  itself  completely,  the  subject  is  complete.  But, 

tragedy  in  its  decline,  to  resort  increasingly  to  the  assistance  when  tragedy  has  reached  this  |x)int,  it  is  rather  an  enlba^ 

of  a  Deus  ex  mnehind  is  a  proof,  not  that  the  poet  was  in-  rassinent  than  otherwise  to  go  on  taking  subjects  from  the 

competent  to  manage  his  situation,  but  that  he  had  ceased  heroic  age  :  the  embarrassment  ceases  to  l>e  sup[Kirtable 

to  respect  it  or  believe  in  it.  To  cut  the  knot  of  a  situa-  when  the  passion  is  not  both  intense  and  sustained.  The 

tion,  instead  of  untying  it,  is,  after  all,  only  a  way  of  de-  “  Andromache  ”  is  a  very  clever  play  ;  but  it  would  have 

daring  that  the  situations  of  the  stage  and  of  life  are,  in  been  all  the  better  if  Andromache  had  never  been  the 

themselves,  empty  and  arbitrary.  Euripides,  who  will  wife  of  Hector.  The  play  turns  on  the  question  of  what  is 

hardly  begin  or  end  a  play  without  a  god  or  hero,  has  a  the  most  prudent  and  dignified  course  for  a  wife  when  opin- 

Btrong  taste  fur  what  may  be  called  abortive  catastrophes.  ion  tolerates  concubinage,  anil  this  is  admirably  di.scussed ; 

In  the  '•  Helena  ”  and  the  “  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,”  in  the  but  it  ought  to  have  been  discussed  in  a  comedy.  Her- 

lost  “  Merope  ”  and  the  “  Ion,”  the  point  at  which  the  in-  mione’s  jealousy  does  not  become  tragic  in  becoming  mu^ 

terest  culminates  is  always  this,  —  a  tragic  blunder  is  not  derous ;  and  yet,  in  becoming  murderous,  we  feid  that  it 

committed.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Scott,  ceased  to  be  comic  :  and  this  points  to  an  almost  inevitable 

in  his  later  novels,  betrays  a  double  tendency  to  dabble  in  limitation  of  the  range  of  the  Greek  drama.  When  it  had 

an  unreal  supernaturalism,  and  to  shuffle  out  of  his  story  once  placed  itself  on  a  level  with  the  interests  of  daily  life, 

with  a  series  of  false  alarms.  In  the  works  of  Scott’s  prime,  it  lost  the  |M)wer  of  transcending  its  proprieties.  It  had  to 
there  is  too  much  of  adventure,  too  much  of  costume,  too  confine  itself  to  discussing,  with  more  or  less  acuteness,  the 

much  of  archsealogy,  to  leave  much  room  for  teaching  :  it  commonplace  relations  between  commonplace  characters : 

is  only  in  what  he  wrote  with  failing  powers  that  we  ap-  it  could  still  be  lifelike,  characteristic,  ingenious;  it  could 

preach  his  real  view  of  life;  and  then  its  trials  seem  to  be  hardly  be  original. 

only  a  sort  of  beltane  fires,  that  will  hanlly  burn  a  steady  In  England  the  theatre  never  became  important  as  an 
foot,  and  which  will  burn  themselves  out,  whether  the  dancer  instrument  of  discussion.  During  its  most  flourishing 
flinch  or  not,  long  before  the  knee  has  lost  its  spring,  jierioil,  the  consent  of  opinion  among  cultivated  men 

This  is  certainly  the  temper  in  which  Euripides  leaves  us.  was  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Now  and  then 

If  any  of  his  situations  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  it  is  the  Shakspeare  condescends  to  talk  of  some  notorious  folly  for 
situation,  which  he  repeats  till  it  becomes  mechanical,  of  the  half  a  scene ;  lien  Jonson  is  tbnd,  as  a  (loet  and  as  a  courtier, 

victim  who  dies  that  the  world  may  be  worth  others  living  in,  of  girding  at  the  Puritans;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when 

or  even  because  the  world  has  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  the  action  drags,  sometimes  linger  over  a  conversation  on 

give,  and  to  linger  on  would  be  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  social  commonplaces.  But,  so  far  as  the  theatre  served  its 

cauxas.  More  commonly  the  situation  only  states  an  un-  great  masters  for  purposes  of  discussions,  it  served  mainly 

answerable  question ;  and  though  this  is  done  in  a  way  to  for  the  discussion  of  personal  questions.  The  war  of  allu- 

throw  curious  side-lights  upon  life,  the  whole  would  simply  sions  and  satirical  portraits  seems  to  have  raged  hotly 

be  an  irritating  puzzle  but  for  the  stimulating  stage-effects  between  poets  of  all  ranks.  It  is  hardly  a  loss  th.at  its 

which  arise  from  it  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  heightens  traces  have  become  hard  to  recognize,  and  that  Middleton, 

the  distinctive  personality  of  the  performers.  The  situa-  and  Marston  and  Ileywooil  should  be  the  playwrights  who 

tion  has  ceased  to  be  the  mould  in  which  character  is  fash-  busied  themselves  most  with  the  questions  which  Londoo 

ioned  :  it  remains  the  furnace  in  which  character  is  tried.  life  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

ITie  interest  of  the  “  (Edipus  Tyrannus  ”  depends  upon  Since  then  the  drama  in  England  has  been  kept  under  a 

the  way  in  which  the  situation  works  itself  out:  the  inter-  constantly  increasing  pressure  from  all  re8|>ectable  opinion : 

est  of  the  “  Hippolytus  ”  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  forced  to  avoid  disputed  questions,  which 

tlie  perfect  character  of  the  hero  passes  through  the  ordeal,  could  arouse  strong  feeling ;  for  it  has  been  conqielleil  to  be 

—  in  which  the  noble  character  ot  the  heroine  breaks  down.  inoffensive.  Which  is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  being  inno- 

It  b  the  same  in  the  “  Alcestis,”  only  the  parts  are  reversed,  cent.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  manners,  that  it  is  only  b 
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the  cynical  drama  of  the  Restoration  tliat  we  find  any 
approach  to  the  comedy  of  discussion ;  and  then  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
disintegration  of  our  classical  drama  did  commence  in  the 
development  of  the  dialectical  and  controversial  element, 
with  which  no  drama  can  disj)ense  altogether.  Nor  was  it 
the  result,  in  any  degree,  of  the  over-ilevelopment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  Character  formed  a  more  important 
element  of  the  Elizabethan  than  of  the  Attic  drama ;  but  it 
was  a  stationary  element  in  one,  a  growing  element  in 
the  other.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  given  already : 
another  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  Greek  play  dealt 
with  one  p(unt  of  a  story  which  the  audience  knew  already ; 
and  English  play  dealt  generally  with  the  whole  of  a  story 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  made  their  first 
acquaintance  when  they  met  it  on  the  stage.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  English  drama  appeals  much  more  to  the  curi¬ 
osity  than  the  Greek :  we  want  to  know  what  becomes  of 
the  characters ;  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  characters 
were  like,  because  we  have  seen  them  under  too  many  sets 
of  circumstances  to  be  content  to  hlentify  them  with  any 
one.  Here,  too,  the  influence  of  the  actors  came  in  ;  it  was  not 
enough  to  do  what  had  been  done  ujjon  the  ancient  stage,  — 
to  assume  a  sex,  or  an  age,  or  a  passion :  it  was  necessary 
(all  the  more  necessary,  as  the  mask  had  disappeareil)  to 
assume  a  personality ;  and  the  poet  was  obliged  to  provide 
a  personality  for  the  actors  to  assume.  If  it  was  necessary  for 
the  poet  to  carry  the  conception  of  charact<‘r  far  enough  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  audience,  he  naturally  endeavored  to  carry 
it  far  enough  to  satisfy  himself.  Besides,  the  two  were  in 
sympathy,  and  wanted  the  same  thing.  Tliis  consideration 
may  serve  to  explain  why  all  the  great  plays  of  Marlow, 
except  “ Edward  II.,”  are  studies  of  characters;  but  then 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  how  it  is,  that,  afler  Shakspeare,  the 
characters  i)ecome  more  and  more  shadowy,  till  in  Shirley 
we  have  nothing  but  grandiose  puppets,  modelled  on  familiar 
types,  swaggering  with  a  kind  of  stilted  grace  through  situ¬ 
ations  as  conventional  as  themselves.  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek :  the  development  of  character  was  stifled  by  the 
same  cause  which  originally  had  stimulated  it;  to  h.ave 
carried  it  beyond  the  |K)int  at  which  Shakspeare  left  it 
would  have  led  dramatic  poetry  into  refinements  or  extrav¬ 
agances,  either  of  which  would  have  been  ocju.ally  fatal  to 
the  production  of  a  telling  series  of  clear  and  rational  stage 
effects.  The  contemporaries  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
pleased  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  had  brought 
the  English  theatre  to  perfection  :  that  they  had  combined 
the  rich  nature  of  Shaks^Mjare  with  the  mature  art  of  Jon- 
son.  Nor  were  these  eulogies  quite  unfounded :  art  con¬ 
tinues,  for  the  most  part,  to  advance  for  some  time  after  it 
has  begun  to  dwindle.  We  may  ackiiowleilge  that  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  made  real  progress  in  catching  the  tone 
of  well-bred  society,  and  in  putting  a  story  on  the  stage  in 
the  most  animated  and  intelligible  way.  If  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  higher  things, 
which  accumpauietl  this  superficial  progress,  it  would  be 
enough  to  observe,  that,  while  their  characters  interest,  or 
sometimes  even  fascinate  us,  so  long  as  they  are  on  the  stage, 
when  the  play  is  over  we  take  leave  of  them  without  regret : 
they  make  no  more  permanent  impression  ujion  us  than  the 
figures  in  a  magic  lantern  would  if  they  could  talk.  But 
the  characters  of  Shakspeare  fill  the  imagination  with  a 
definite,  abiding  presence,  no  less  substantial  than  that 
which  the  characters  of  history  impress.  The  jiroof  is,  that 
we  are  guilty  of  the  same  absur.lity  with  regard  to  both. 
We  amuse  ourselves  with  thinking  what,  under  different 
circumstances,  they  would  have  been  and  done :  they  are 
Bo  real,  that  we  forget  that  our  interest  in  them  really 
depends  upon  their  being  what  they  are.  It  only  brings  out 
ffie  supremacy  of  Shaksjieare  more  clearly  to  compare 
his  characters  with  the  few  to  which  his  successors  have 
given  an  ideal  unity.  We  seem  to  know  Webster’s  V’ittori.a 
and  his  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  Luke  in  Massinger’s  “  City 
Madam,’’  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  as  well  as  Macbeth 
and  Coriolanus,  and  Margaret  and  Cleopatra,  But  how 
much  less  tliere  is  of  the  former  to  know  I  each  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  made  out  of  a  formula;  and  we  are 


only  surprisetl  to  see  them  act  as  if  they  were  alive,  or 
even  to  see  that  they  are  alive.  Luke  is  really,  after  all, 
only  a  very  superior  version  of  the  onlinary  stage  villain  : 
he  could  have  done  nothing,  ami  he  would  have  been  nothing, 
if  the  incomprehensible  tomcat  of  an  elder  brother  had  not 
gone  away,  to  see  how  the  mice  would  play  in  his  absence, 
lago  was  hardly  a  good  character  to  imitate,  even  though 
he  was  to  be  Viiried  by  a  substitution  of  hypocritical  meek¬ 
ness  for  hypocritical  bluntness :  but  at  least  Othello  was  not 
a  fool  ready-made ;  lago  had  to  cheat  him.  Sir  Giles  Over¬ 
reach  is  simply  a  contemporary  portrait,  dashed  in  with 
great  energy,  but,  after  all,  only  serving  to  intensify  the 
common  obvious  view  of  Mompesson.  And  substantially 
the  same  holds  with  even  such  a  wonderful  artist  as  Web¬ 
ster.  MTiat  is  astonishing  alxiut  his  cre.ations  is  the  intensity 
with  which  they  are  re.alized,  the  fire  with  which  they 
are  animated,  not  the  insight  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
ceived.  Tlie  intellectual  power  needed  to  portray  the 
“  White  Devil  ”  is,  it  need  not  be  said,  of  a  very  high  order; 
but  it  was  needed,  not  to  understand  or  explain  a  very 
simple  ch.ar.acter,  but  to  pierce  tlirough  the  crowd  of  priju- 
dices  and  conventionalities  which  made  it  unintelligible. 
Shakspeare’s  study  of  Lady  Macbeth  begins  where  Web¬ 
ster’s  study  of  Vittoria  ends;  and  Webster  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  studied  Shakspeare. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  English  acting  drama  farther.  'Tlie  only  re¬ 
mark  that  it  suggests  is,  that  Jonson’s  system  of  “  humors  ” 
had  more  dramatic  value  than  appears  at  first.  Mlien  we 
compare  a  play  like  “  Every  Miin  out  of  his  Humor,”  where 
a  crowd  of  tiresome  oddities  jostle  to  no  purpose,  we  think 
that  the  writer  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  —  tn.at  he  ought  to 
have  written  in  imitation  of  Theophrastus,  unless  he  could 
have  kept  to  the  method  of  his  own  trage<lies,  where  the 
characters  are  carried  just  far  enough  to  make  the  story  in¬ 
telligible,  or  of  his  own  finest  comedies,  where  a  false  posi¬ 
tion  works  itself  out  with  inexorable  logic  in  a  way  to  cover 
every  character  with  ridicule.  But  though  the  value  of 
stage-effect,  which  Jonson  underrated,  went  on  increasing, 
the  value  of  an  ingenious  plot  or  a  coherent  story  went  on 
diminishing.  Shadwell,  whose  one  literary  aim  was  to  add 
to  Jonson’s  collection  of  “  humors,”  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
serving,  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  playwrights  of  the 
Restoration ;  and  cerfciinly  such  literary  value  as  the  comic 
drama  of  his  successors  has,  depends  far  more  upon  the 
comic  types  they  emlxMlied  than  on  the  comic  situations 
they  workeil  out.  Miss  Hoyden,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Lydia 
Languish,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Sir  Pertinax  MacSyco- 
phant,  are  all  “  humors,”  in  the  sense  of  Jonson ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  “  Man  of  the  World  ”  would  Ije  nothing  without 
its  “  humors ;  ”  and  even  the  “  School  for  Scandal  ”  would  not 
be  much. 

The  study  of  character,  in  the  Shakspearian  sense,  revives 
in  the  literary  drama ;  or  perhaps  we  should  sav  it  revives  in 
the  literary  drama  of  Germany :  it  is  resumed  in  the  literary 
drama  of  I'mgland.  Tliccla,  Clarchen,  Gretchen,  Wallen¬ 
stein,  Egmont,  Faust,  seem  to  be  of  the  kindred  of  Juliet 
and  Wolsey  and  Hamlet :  only  there  is  something  ghostly 
about  them  all ;  they  are  “  sicklied  o’er  by  the  pale  cast  of 
thought ;  ”  our  interest  in  their  development  is  the  greater 
because  we  have  given  up  the  action  to  fate ;  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  reading  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  were  grateful 
and  surprised  that  the  poet  should  have  thrown  it  into  the 
form  of  a  pl.ay.  Without  raising  premature  and  preposter¬ 
ous  questions  of  precedence,  we  may  surely  express  our  re¬ 
lief  at  the  absence  of  all  foregone  conclusion  in  the  plays  of 
Mr.  Browning,  which,  oildly  enough,  are  the  least  known  of 
the  works  of  an  eminently  (Iramatic  poet.  “  Strafford  ”  is  al¬ 
most  exactly  parallel  to  the  first  part  of  “  Julius  Csesar ;  ”  in 
both  we  have  a  noble  usur|)cr,  who  falls  a  victim  to  a  noble  in- 
dign.ation  ;  but  Shakspeare  makes  it  his  business  to  impress 
us  with  the  pure  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Cmsar.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  is  careful  to  show  what  Pym  thought  of  Strafford,  and 
what  StraflTord  thought  of  himself  and  Pym  ;  and  this  exclu¬ 
sive  pre-occupation  with  character,  as  what  gives  the  value 
to  action,  runs  through  all  the  series.  It  cannot  even  be  said 
that  a  play  like  the  “  Return  of  the  Druses,”  where  the  de- 
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▼elopment  of  action,  and  of  Djabal’s  character,  do  unmis¬ 
takably  interpenetrate  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble.  It  is  certainly  less  ch  iracteristic  than  the  “  Soul’s 
Tragedy,”  where  the  admirably-devised  intervention  of 
Ogniben  deprives  Chiappino  of  every  chance  of  action,  and 
relieves  him  of  all  danger  of  outward  suffering  :  so  that  we 
can  follow  him  quite  tranquilly  through  the  process  which 
leads  him  to  confess  that  he  is  only  a  petulant  poltroon. 
But  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Browning’s  method  is  to  be  found 
in  an  earlier  play :  “  Pippa  Passes  ”  is  nearly  the  most 
original  experiment  of  the  century  in  point  of  literary  form  ; 
and,  with  all  the  crudities  inseparable  from  a  first  attempt, 
it  is  only  too  successful  to  be  fruitful.  The  heroine  passes 
her  holiday  in  throwing  herself  in  imagination  into  the 
idealized  life  of  successive  groups  of  people,  who,  as  she 
thinks,  are  not  concerne<l  with  her,  nor  she  with  them.  On 
each,  her  passage  acts  as  a  touch-stone.  At  last  she  all  but 
determines  her  unknown  uncle  to  a  decision  which  concerns 
her  vitally  ;  yet  she  falls  asleep  in  unbroken  ignorance  ol 
what  he  has  to  decide.  We  are  content  to  be  left  ignorant 
of  his  decision.  Action  has  disappeared ;  situation  and 
character  remain :  it  is  the  glorified  spirit  of  a  disembodied 
play. 


A  PREY  TO  THE  LIONS. 

Mt  cousin,  Richard  Roe,  had  come  up  from  Cumberland- 
shire  to  spend  a  few  days  in  town,  and  was  therefore  haling 
and  hurrying  me  from  exhibition  to  exhibition.  He  was  of 
a  methodical  and  thrifty  turn  of  mind,  and  was  bent  upon 
obtaining  as  much  sight-seeing  as  possible  in  return  for  his 
outlay  of  time  and  toil.  Mine  was  a  false  position ;  for, 
whereas  he  credited  me  with  being  a  thoroughly  competent 
guide  to  the  curiosities  and  spectacles  of  London,  I  was,  in 
truth,  very  inadequately  informed  on  the  subject.  Though 
I  seemed  to  be,  therefore,  a  sort  of  steam-tug,  towing  my 
massive  relative  hither  and  thither,  I  was  really  propelled 
by  him,  in  directions  of  which  I  knew  little,  and  at  a  rate 
of  speed  I  was  wholly  unable  to  control.  For  the  sights  of 
London  exist  less  for  its  residents  than  for  its  visitors.  But 
of  this  fact  my  cousin  did  not  appear  to  be  aware. 

Still,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  cordial  ho^italities  I 
had  met  with  during  my  occasional  visits  to  Roe  Hall,  I 
had  felt  bound  to  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  its  pro- 

!»rictor,  and  to  wander,  or  rather  to  rush,  with  him  to  and 
ro,  since  that  was  his  good  pleasure,  in  <juest  of  sights.  I 
trust  it  was  sport  to  him  :  I  know  that  it  was  to  me  some¬ 
thing  very  different.  1  forbear  to  catalogue  the  galleries, 
exhibitions,  and  institutions  we  visited  :  the  task  would  be 
endless.  For  days  I  lived  in  a  whirl  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
waxwork,  machinery  at  rest  and  in  motion,  stuffed  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes,  raw  materials  and  maniifiictured  articles, 
models,  preparations  in  glass  bottles,  specimens  in  glass 
cases,  natural  products  and  artistic  achievements,  until  my 
brain  grew  giddy  and  my  eyes  dim.  I  had,  in  fact,  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  lions  of  London :  bound  hand  and  foot,  I 
seemed  to  be  bodily  handed  over  to  them,  and  they  were 
making  very  short  work  of  me.  Asleep  or  awake,  it  was 
all  the  same :  I  was  the  victim  of  exliibitions.  Even  in 
the  dead  of  night  I  found  myself  starting  from  my  fevered 
couch  in  obedience  to  fancied  demands  for  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  this  or  that  show,  for  shillings  for  catalogues  and 
guide-books,  for  the  surrender  of  my  umbrella  and  ovei^ 
coat.  Voices  were  forever  whispering  in  my  ear  scientific 
theories,  learned  explanations,  profound  lectures  upon  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  while  marvels  of  every  sort  were  being 
forced  upon  my  bewildered  gaze ;  and  over  all  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  strident  tones  of  my  cousin,  and  the  tug  of 
his  stalwart  arm,  as  he  urged  me  on  to  renewed  efforts,  and 
compelled  me  to  traverse  and  explore  the  galleries,  cabinets, 
nooks,  and  corners,  of  yet  other  valuable  and  interesting 
institutions. 

I  felt  that  my  mental  powers  were  yielding,  and  that  my 
consciousness  was  abandoning  me.  At  last  I  hardly  knew 
where  1  was,  or  what  I  was  doing.  I  have  a  recollection, 
however,  of  sinking  in  an  exhausted  condition  upon  a  stone 
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bench  somewhere,  and  imploring  my  companion  mercifully 
to  leave  me  there  a  while,  to  go  on  his  way  alone,  and,  his 
task  concluded,  to  come  for  me  again  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day.  This,  I  think  after  a  slight  remonstrance,  he 
consented  to  do. 

Rost  and  peace  were  permitted  me  but  for  a  few  moments. 

I  felt  myself  touched  upon  the  shoulder.  A  tall,  elderly 
gentleman,  with  a  profuse  snowy  beard,  stood  before  me. 
In  one  hand  I  noticed  he  carried  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  in 
the  other  what  looked  like  a  baton  of  office :  it  was,  in 
truth,  as  I  discovered  upon  closer  inspection,  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  closely  rolled  up. 

“  You  will  follow  me,”  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  as  he 
bowed  to  me  with  an  air  of  dignified  politeness. 

“  Another  exhibition  ?  ”  I  moaned,  as  I  prepared  to  obey 
his  bidding;  for,  indeed,  at  the  moment  I  felt  myself  with¬ 
out  strength  to  resist  anybody  or  any  thing. 

As  I  rose  to  follow  him  I  was  struck  by  the  curious  na¬ 
ture  of  his  attire.  It  appeared  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
pa|)er,  banging  from  his  shoulders  in  large,  loose  sheets, 
partly  written  on,  and  partly  printed,  arranged  one  above 
the  other  like  the  manifold  capes  of  a  cabman’s  greatcoat. 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  tall,  conical,  brimless  hat,  also 
made  of  paper  of  a  bluish-white  color. 

“  It  is  in  some  sort  an  exhibition,”  he  paused  to  explain : 

“  but  it  iliffers  from  all  other  exhibitions.  We  collect  here 
in  our  museum,  not  what  is  rare,  but  what  is  common. 
Necessarily  our  institution  is  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and  we 
are  very  much  cramped  for  room.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  demand  of  our  visitors  that  they  should  curiously  ex¬ 
amine  our  collection  in  detail.  A  cursory  glance  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  sufficient  by  most  pieople.  ITiey  are  content 
to  recognize  familiar  objects,  and  to  pass  on.  Merely  to 
hurry'  through  our  rooms  and  galleries  occupies  very  con¬ 
siderable  time,  however.  Still,  I  should  state  that  our  in¬ 
stitution  is  generally  regarded  as  of  a  very  interesting 
character.  It  has  been  founded  out  of  pure  benevolence. 
It  is  especially  commended  to  the  favor  of  authors  and 
readers.  Nor  is  it  as  an  exhibition  that  we  claim  cm^our- 
agement  and  support.  Our  institution  is  also  to  be  viewed 
as  an  asylum,  a  hospital,  a  sanatorium,  and  a  penitentiary. 
This  is  the  Miller  Ward ;  but  here  you  will  probably  not  care 
to  linger  long.”  As  he  spoke,  he  unlocked  a  large  door, 
and  ushered  me  into  a  spacious  chamber,  with  shelves  and 
cabinets  neatly  arranged  against  its  walls.  I  should  men¬ 
tion  that  I  have  faithfully  recorded  the  purport,  if  not  the 
precise  terms,  of  his  speech. 

Still,  I  did  not  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  I  was  visiting. 

“  You  are  the  curator  ?  ”  I  said  doubtfully. 

“Yes.”  he  answered,  with  some  hesitation ;  “  I  may  so  de¬ 
scribe  myself.  But  I  am  also  a  patient,  and,  I  must  confess, 
a  prisoner.” 

“  And  this  is  ?  ”  — 

“  The  Miller  Wanl,  as  1  said.  It  is  so  called  after  Joseph 
Miller,  comedian  and  author,  who  flourished  many  years 
ago.  We  have  here  a  very  complete  collection,  not  only 
ot  the  jests  of  which  Miller  was  the  unquestionable  origina¬ 
tor,  but  also  of  those  which,  by  common  consent,  have  long 
been  ascribed  to  him.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  their 
number  is  very  great  indeed,  and  that  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
the  most  careful  packing  and  arrangement  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  them  in  a  space  so  limited.  The 
great  majority  of  these  jests  are  in  a  sadly  tattered  and 
worn  condition.  You  see,  they  have  been  about  in  the 
world  so  long,  and  have  been  subjected  to  such  very  severe 
wear  and  tear,  it  was  really  a  most  charitable  act  to 
ceive  and  care  for  them  under  this  roof.  But  it  was  quite 
time  that  something  was  done.  In  a  Christian  land  it 
could  no  longer  be  permitted  that  these  aged  jokes  should 
wander  about  the  country,  exposing  everywhere  their  pov¬ 
erty  and  wretchedness  and  most  painful  infirmities.  To 
sensitive  people  they  had  long  been  the  occasion  of  very 
acute  distress.  Some  few  may  possibly  still  be  at  large; 
but  I  am  thankful  to  believe  that  by  far  the  most  of  them 
are  now  here,  safely  under  lock  and  key.  Perhaps  the  in- 
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jpection  of  one  of  these  forlorn  creatures  will  be  quite  suffi- 
c^t  for  your  purpose.” 

He  a^ain  plied  bis  keys  ;  and  forthwith  I  found  myself 
eazinv  upon  a  venerable  and  painfully  familiar  jest,  although 
It  reaTlv  bore  upon  it  but  the  faintest  traces  of  humor  or 
comicality.  It  was  shrivelled  and  bent  double  with  age 
and  hard  usage,  and  was  covered  with  innumerable  lines. 
Upon  inspection  through  a  magnifying  glass,  kindly  h.mded 
to  me  bv  the  curator,  I  iliscovered  that  these  lines  recorded 
the  number  of  times,  the  occasions  when,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom,  the  poor  old  jest  had  been  employed. 

I  was  surprised  to  hud  how  oilen  the  houses  of  parliament, 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  theatres  of  England,  were 
mentioned  in  this  record.  Among  the  names  registered 
were  some  well-known  to  fame,  and  standing  high  in  public 
estimation.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  curator, 

'*  It  is  very  true,”  he  said  mournfully.  “  And  I  may 
confess  that  ray  own  name  is  included  in  the  list.  It  is 
owintr  to  my  own  weakness  in  that  and  similar  respects 
that  f  am  reduced  to  the  humiliating  position  in  which  you 
now  find  me.”  ^ 

«  But  surely  these  poor  creatures,  who,  after^all,  are  for 
the  most  part  inoffensive  enough,  are  not  always  kept  in 
durance  thus  ?  You  let  them  out  sometimes,  I  suppose. 
They  must  have  many  friends  in  the  world  outside  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  them  again,  would  welcome  them,  and 
make  much  of  them.” 

“Too  much,”  said  the  curator.  “It  has  been  their  mis¬ 
fortune  that  they  have  been  made  too  much  of,  and  that 
they  have  had  too  many  friends.  But  they  are  treated  here 
with  extreme  indulgence.  They  have  frequent  holidays. 
It  has  been  found,  indeed,  that  the  world  cannot  altogether 
dispense  with  them.  I  must  add  that  they  return  to  us  in 
a  dreadful  state,  —  more  jaded  and  soiled  than  ever,  and 
often  in  liquor.  They  have  been  to  convivial  meetings ; 
they  have  as.sociated  with  undergraduates,  —  with  students 
of  all  professions ;  they  have  appeared  at  the  call-parties 
of  barristers ;  at  debating  societies  :  in  fact,  society  generally 
admits  them  to  its  assemblies.  Several  have  even  assured 
me  that  they  have  been  regaled  with  tea  and  muffins  by 
popular  ministers  of  various  denominations.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  over-indulged  by  the  insti¬ 
tution.  A  little  more  severity  would  be  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“  I  begin  to  understand,”  I  observed.  “  This  wing  of 
your  building  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  dec.ayed 
and  intligent  jokes.  They  were  to  remain  here  in  peace 
and  quiet  until  they  really  expired  of  extreme  ohl  age.” 

“Just  so.  But  they  don’t  expire.  Their  longevity  is 
quite  amazing.  The  vitality  of  some  of  these  old  jokes  is 
beyond  belief.  However  exhausted  and  decrepit  they  may 
seem,  some  one  or  other  is  sure  to  discover  life  in  them. 
So  long  as  I  can  remember,  —  and  I’ve  been  here  now  very 
many  years,  —  there  has  never  been  a  death  in  the  Miller 
Ward.  Every  now  and  then  an  inmate  may  fall  seriously 
ill,  —  even  to  losing  all  his  faculties,  such  as  they  are,  and 
becoming  paralytic  and  bedridden ;  but  eventually  he  re¬ 
covers,  although  he  may  never  again  be  quite  the  same 
substantial  old  joke  he  once  was.  Still,  he  is  able  to  get 
about,  and  drag  on  his  poor  existence  somehow.” 

We  quitted  the  Miller  Ward. 

“  IVhither  are  you  taking  me  now  ?  ”  I  inquired.  The 
curator  was  turning  the  lock  of  another  door. 

“  This  is  our  collection  of  Latin  quotations.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  said  :  “I  will  not  trouble  you.  I  know 
•  hem  all  too  well.” 

“  As  you  please,”  he  answered ;  “  but  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
out  the  contents  of  our  museum.”  He  had  o()ened  the  door ; 
but,  upon  my  urgent  entreaty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  close 
it  again.  Soraetiiing  of  the  contents  of  the  apartment  I  could 
not  help  seeing.  There  caught  my  eye  :  Horresco  re/erens ; 
OwMlum  mula'iii  ;  Simplex  mundiliis ;  Quorum  pars  magna 
fm;  Monstrum  horrendum;  and  other  too  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ances.  On  account  of  some  of  them  and  their  authors  I 
bad  been  birched  in  my  youth.  I  hurried  away,  the  cura- 
tw  following  me,  his  paper  robes  flapping  and  rustling 
about  him  as  he  moved  along. 


“  'They  are  in  very  fair  preservation,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,”  he  observed.  “  Latin  quotations  are  wonderful 
things  for  wearing.  To  some  people,  they’re  always  as  good 
as  new.” 

He  led  me  down  a  long  corridor.  “  We  now  approach,” 
he  said,  “  what  we  call  our  great  gallery  of  Illustrations 
and  Figures  of  Speech,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  de¬ 
partment  of  our  institution.  I  should  explain  to  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  loan-exhibi¬ 
tion,  after  the  manner  of  ^uth  Kensington.  The  articles 
collected  are  only  here  temporarily ;  and  we  are  often 
obliged  to  part  with  possession  of  them  for  a  term.  It  thus 
happens  that  some  ot  our  most  precious  specimens  are  not 
at  present  on  view.  'They  have  been  borrowed  upon  the 
express  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  returned  to  us  be¬ 
fore  very  long.  As  you  are  aware,  stock  Figures  of  Speech 
are  greatly  in  request  nowadays,  especially  during  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  session.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  House  of  Commons  insisted  upon 
carrying  away  the  Stone  of  Sisyphus  to  hurl  at  a  rival  states¬ 
man.  The  Sword  of  Brennus  has  been  borrowed  by  a  pop¬ 
ular  dramatist,  who  declared  that  without  that  weapon  he 
found  himself  unable  to  repel  the  assaults  of  his  critics : 
while  a  well-known  journalist,  who  came  here  avowing  that 
he  could  not  rest  for  want  of  the  Bed  of  Procrustes,  was  of 
course  allowed  to  remove  that  famous  piece  of  furniture. 
There  is  no  help  for  it ;  but  of  course,  this  loan  system  often 
injures  very  seriously  the  worth  and  completeness  of  our 
collection.  At  present  it  is  by  no  means  what  I  could  wish 
it  to  be.  Still,  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  find  much  to  interest 
you,  if  only  on  account  of  the  extreme  commonness  of  every 
thing  exhibited.” 

We  stood  in  a  vast  hall  of  handsome  proportions,  lighted 
by  means  of  a  gothic  lantern  in  the  roof.  The  light 
streamed  down  upon  the  strangest  congregation  of  objects, 
indescribable  by  reason  of  their  number,  variety,  and  incon¬ 
gruity.  Now  the  hall  and  its  contents  seemed  to  me  to 
wear  something  the  look  of  a  pawnbroker’s  shop :  now  of 
a  waxwork  exhibition.  Here  were  traces  of  a  zoological 
museum ;  there  of  an  Indian  bazaar,  or  of  an  Australian 
goods  store. 

“  On  the  right.”  said  the  curator,  pointing,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  diflerent  objects  with  his  roll  of  paper,  “  on  the  right 
you  will  observe  the  Coffin  of  Mohammed,  still  banging,  as 
you  are  aware  it  has  long  hung,  between  beaven  and  earth. 
On  the  left  is  Mohammed  himself,  and  the  well-known 
mountain  towards  which,  as  it  will  not  come  to  him,  he  is 
seen  to  be  advancing.  Here  is  the  eminent  German 
metaphysician,  and  a  figure  of  the  camel  he  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  internal  consciousness.  Next  to  the 
German  comes  the  popular  New  Zeahander,  standing  upon 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  contemplating  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul’s.  He  has  been  away  for  some  days,  and  only 
came  back  this  morning.  I’ve  no  doubt  he  will  be  out 
again  to-morrow ;  for  we’re  seldom  able  to  keep  him  long, 
he  has  so  very  large  a  circle  of  admirers.  Hen*  we  have 
Philip  Drunk,  and  his  inseparable  companion,  Philip  So¬ 
ber.  Here  is  Sir  Boyle  Roach’s  Bird,  in  two  places  at 
once ;  and  here  are  Sir  John  Cutler’s  Stockings,  darned  en¬ 
tirely.  These  are  greatly  admired  specimens.  In  this 
corner  you  will  find  a  curious  collection  of  classical  ob¬ 
jects  and  figures.  You  recognize  Homer,  nodding,  of 
course,  and  the  Caudine  Fork.  Close  by  you  will  observe 
the  Gordian  Knot,  Pandora’s  Box,  the  Shirt  of  Nessus, 
and  a  choice  stock  of  the  mantles  of  various  eminent  pei- 
sonages ;  Cesar’s  Wife,  who  must  not  even  be  suspected ; 
the  Bow  of  Apollo,  the  Cestus  of  Venus,  the  Apple  of 
Discord,  the  Cup  of  Circe,  the  Foot  of  Hercules,  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius,  and  the  Eye  of  Mars.  Here  is  the  Cynthia 
of  the  Minute,  here  Niobe,  all  tears,  and  here  the  White 
Elephant,  a  very  noble  animal.  On  this  shelf  are  some 
smaller  objects,  very  h^hly  prized,  however :  a  Stab  in  the 
Dark,  a  Snake  in  the  Grass,  and  the  very  celebrated  Thin 
End  of  the  Wedge.” 

“  Enough !  ”  I  cried.  “  I’ll  see  no  more.  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  let  me  out  I  ” 

“  What  I  ”  he  said :  “  you  won’t  look  at  the  Last  Ounce 
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that  broke  the  Camel’s  Back,  at  the  Straw  which  shows 
which  way  the  Wind  Blows,  at  the  Bird  in  the  Hand,  nor 
the  E22S  in  the  Bush  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  answered,  rather  rudely :  “  nor  do  I  want  to 
hear  the  Tune  of  which  the  Old  Cow  Died.” 

“  We  have  the  skin  of  the  cow  carefully  preserved,”  he 
explained ;  “  and  the  original  manuscript  of  the  fatal  com¬ 
position  locked  in  a  drawer  up  stairs.  TTiere’s  no  knowing 
when  it  may  be  wanted.  It  may  even  prove  to  be  the 
Music  of  the  Future.  But  I  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
though  I  should  much  like  to  have  shown  you  the  Two 
Birds,  and  the  One  Stone  that  killed  them ;  the  Harp  that 
once ;  the  Pierian  Spring,  —  we  keep  it  in  a  tank  (it’s 
rather  unclean  from  so  many  dipping  their  fingers  in  to 
taste  it) ;  and  a  charming  picture  of  the  Long  Lane  that 
had  no  Turning,  as  it  originally  existed  (it’s  been  a  good 
deal  built  on  of  late  years),  however,  no  doubt  you  will 
pay  us  another  visit,  when  you  can  more  carefully  examine 
the  treasures  of  the  gallery.” 

I  escapc'd  from  the  great  hall  of  the  institution  with  the 
feelings  of  one  roused  from  a  nightmare.  We  now  stood 
in  a  much  smaller  room,  which  looked  like  a  library.  It 
was  well  supplied  with  books,  in  bindings  that  seemed 
rather  serviceable  and  enduring  than  ornamental. 

“  I  confess,”  said  the  curator,  “  that  there  is  nothing  here 
that  need  detain  us  long.  This  is  called  the  Chamber  of 
Familiar  Similes  and  Expressions.  They  are  registered  in 
alphal)etical  order.  No  one  can  have  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  one  wanted.  You  will  be  content, 
probably,  with  a  few  examples.  Here,  then,  is  Black  as 
Night,  Clear  as  Day,  Plain  as  a  Pikestaff,  True  as  Steel, 
Quick  as  Thought,  Pale  as  Death,  and  so  on.  We  also 
collect  here,  for  the  use  of  novelists,  the  most  established 
forms  of  beginning  and  concluding  works  of  fiction.  Here 
you  have  the  favorite  opening  lines :  ‘  The  sun  was  slowly 
sinking  in  the  west;’  ‘Filly  years  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Blankshirc  there  lived,’  and  the  familiar  mention  of  ‘  Two 
horsemen  who  might  have  been  observed,’  &c.  And  here 
are  the  most  esteemed  concluding  phrases  :  ‘  He  vanished 
into  the  night ;  ’  ‘  The  sins,  sorrows,  trials,  and  troubles,  of 
Giles  Scroggins,  were  over  for  ever,’  ‘  and  ‘  He  raised  her 
from  the  ground  —  she  was  dead.’  You  are  tired,  I  see, 
or  I  should  like  you  to  visit  the  other  departments  of  the 
institution.  We  have  what  we  call  our  Poet’s  Corner,  with 
a  very  fine  collection  of  fancies  and  imaginings,  tropes  and 
figures :  some  fetched  from  a  very  great  distance,  and  some 
that  are  really  so  advanced  in  years  that  they  should  know 
better  than  to  expose  themselves  as  they  do ;  but  they  have 
been  much  in  renuest,  however,  and  highly  rated  in  every 
sense,  of  late.  We  have  also  our  Orator’s  Refuge,  where, 
in  a  conservatory,  we  preserve  the  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
Many,  I  venture  to  think,  are  rank  weeds,  and  some  are 
dreadfully  faded ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  all  flourish 
very  fairly.  I  account  for  it  from  their  so  oflen  having 
airings.  We  will  pass  over  these  wanls.  The  Sanatorium 
and  Penitentiary,  however,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  un- 
visited.” 

I  followed  him  again,  as  he  walked  briskly  forward,  rat¬ 
tling  his  keys,  his  paper  robes  rustling  behind  him.  But 
to  what  a  strange  institution  he  had  introduced  me  I  And 
I  had  never  before  even  heard  of  its  existence  I 

He  threw  open  the  double  doors  of  a  large  room.  It 
was  crowded  with  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  I 
was  struck  by  the  extremely  youthful  appearance  of  some 
of  them.  They  were  variously  occupied  in  writing,  read¬ 
ing,  conversing,  or  walking  to  and  fro.  Some  were  plainly 
in  a  dejected  condition  of  mind,  and  sat  at  tables,  leaning 
their  he-ads  upon  their  hands.  They  looked  jaded  and 
worn,  their  dress  neglected,  their  hair  rumpled,  and  their 
eyes  wandering.  Others  maintained  a  certain  spruccncss 
of  aspect,  bore  themselves  erectly,  and  glanced  about  with 
a  sort  of  defiant  self-satisfaction.  They  apoke  in  loud 
tones,  and  laughed  frequently,  always,  it  seemed  to  me,  at 
their  own  jokes.  I  noticed  that  here  and  there  sat  ladies 
in  elegant  dresses,  with  a  simper  on  their  faces,  writing  on 
loose  sheets  of  paper  very  rapidly  indeed.  One  of  them, 
I  remember,  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  sipping,  now  and 


then,  from  a  Venetian  glass  full  of  amber-colored  liquid. 
In  my  own  mind  I  decided  that  these  were  fashionable  female 
novelists.  As  fast  as  they  wrote,  and  they  wrote  very  fast 
indeed,  their  manuscript  was  taken  from  them,  torn  to 
shreds,  and  flung  into  a  waste-basket,  by  certain  fierce 
hungry-looking  men.  I  took  these  to  be  critics.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  ladies  continued  their  labors  as  persistently  and 
industriously  as  ever.  Glancing  at  the  other  groups,  "l  ob¬ 
served  that  while  there  were  very  many  talkers,  there  were 
no  listeners. 

“We  need  not  advance  beyond  the  threshold,”  said  the 
curator. 

“  You  think  these  people  dangerous?  ”  I  inquired. 

“Not  exactly,”  he  answered;  “but  many  find  it  more 
easy  to  get  in  here  than  to  get  out  again.”  1  thought  he 
looked  at  me  significantly  as  he  sjwke.  ‘  These  are  our 
patients,”  he  resumed.  “  Some  have  been  lodged  here  by 
their  friends,  in  hopics  of  amendment  of  their  condition. 
Some  have  been  committed  here,  for  a  term,  for  safe  custody 
and  puni.'-hment,  in  consequence  of  their  persistence  in 
error,  aftt^  repeated  warnings.  You  will  observe  that  a 
few  are  cmiscious  of  wrongdoing,  and  properly  penitent 
They  will  probably  be  released  shortly  with  a  ticket-of- 
leave  and  a  certificate  of  their  gocnl  behavior,  upon  their 
signing  a  pledge  not  to  give  occasion  for  their  detention 
here  again.  I  regret  to  state  that  pledges  of  that  kind  are, 
in  truth,  of  very  little  worth.  But  the  m,ajority  endeavor 
to  justify  themselves,  assert  their  innocence,  or,  rather,  I 
should  say,  brazen  out  their  guilt.  These  are  our  most 
hopeless  inmates.” 

“  But  in  what  respect  have  they  sinned  ?  ” 

“  The  worst  ofl’enders  have  been  guilty  of  savage  assault 
and  battery  upon  the  Queen’s  English.  Of  these,  there  are 
not  very  many  here  at  present.  There  has  been  some  re¬ 
form  in  that  regard.  Others  have  been  convicted,  after  a 
fair  trial,  of  passing  hackneyed  quotations,  and  of  the  abuse 
of  familiar  etroressions,  trite  illustrations,  and  figures  of 
speech,  &c.  'iTiey  have  erred  almost  involuntarily  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  transgression  of  this  kind  soon  becomes 
a  habit.  It’s  very  like  drinking,  only  perhaj)s  less  pleas¬ 
ant.  Our  inmates  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  literary 
dipsomaniacs.  'When  they  once  begin,  there  is  no  stopping 
them.  Ihey  go  on  and  on,  from  ‘  Console  Planco  ’  to 
‘  every  inch  a  king  :  ’  from  ‘  ab  initio  ’  to  ‘  ud  injinitum,'  or 
‘  hie  jacet,’  until,  in  short,  you  find  them  here.” 

“  And  you?  ”  I  said,  turning  to  the  curator. 

“I  was  an  author,”  he  answered,  bowing  his  heiid.  “1 
own  it ;  but  I’m  not  proud  of  it.  I  am  here  for  my  sins.  I 
have  in  my  time  used  and  abused  every  article  contained 
in  this  institution  without,  so  f:ir  as  I  can  now  call  to  mind, 
one  single  exception.  I  have  ransacked  our  Poet’s  Co^ 
ner,  and  made  available  the  contents  of  our  Orators’ 
Rt'fuge,  even  of  Miller’s  Ward.  I  have  little  e.xcuse  to 
offer  for  my  sins.  Only  this  I  would  state  :  I  had  often  to 
write  under  extreme  pressure.  I  was  once  the  esteemed 
contributor  of  a  leading  newspaper.”  He  even  mentioned 
the  title  of  the  journal.  This  I  regret  1  cannot  now  recall. 
“  But  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  am  now  deeply  penitent, 
and  if  my  time  were  but  to  come  over  again, —  but  that,  of 
course,  is  impossible.  I  now  hold  the  office  of  curator  of 
this  institution,  and  am  also  a  warning  of  what  a  popular 
writer  may  sink  to.  I  do  not  hope  that  I  shall  ever  live  to 
be  relieved  of  my  present  odious  duties,  though  I  cannot 
but  think  that  there  are  many  offenders  equally  guilty  still 
at  large  in  the  world.” 

“  Tlien  all  these  are  authors  ?  ”  I  said,  pointing  to  the  in- 
maU-s  of  the  large  room. 

“  Of  course  they  are  :  for  what  else  did  you  take  them  ? 
They  are  poets,  historians,  essayists,  novelists,  journalists : 
many  of  them  enjoy  the  highest  popularity.  Surely  you 
must  know  them  :  they  cannot,  indeed,  be  unknown  to you, 
or  to  any  one.  Why,  their  photographs  are  in  all  the  shop- 
windows,  and  in  some  cases  have  a  prodigious  sale.  Look 
at  them  again.” 

I  did  so.  Forthwith  I  recognized  some  of  my  most  inti¬ 
mate  literary  friends.  One  of  them,  I  remembered,  I  had 
called  upon  quite  recently.  I  was  told  that  he  was  fiom 
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which  liternture  had  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry,  —  when  rea¬ 
ders  and  wri'ers  could  both  afford  to  take  their  leisure. 

Marivaux’s  “  Marianne  ”  occupied  a  space  of  twenty  years 
in  the  writing,  and  was  left  unfinished.  It  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  author  worked  exclusively  at  this  novel  dur¬ 
ing  so  long  a  period ;  but  that  between  the  beginning  of  the 
composition  and  its  publication  twenty  years  intervened  ;  its 
progress  was  interrupted  by  other  work ;  and  the  narrative 
vtas  suspended  while  plays  were  produced,  for  which  the 
stage  would  not  consent  to  wait.  Marivaux  wrote  some 
thirty  comedies,  and  two  other  novels,  one  of  which  is  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  that  of  the  “  Paysan  Parvenu  ”  is  not  less  ad¬ 
mired  than  “  Marianne.”  In  the  “  Paysan  Parvenu,”  the 
reader  is  frequently  reminded  of  Fielding  by  a  particular 
simplicity  of  style  and  keenness  of  thought,  by  the  manner 
of  its  construction,  by  its  deviations  from  narrative  into  re¬ 
flection,  by  some  of  its  incidents,  by  its  fine  delineation  of 
character,  and  by  the  laxity  of  moral  tone  marking  its  rep¬ 
resentations  of  women. 

There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  either  writer  had 
seen  the  other’s  productions;  and  our  conclusion  from  their 
incidental  resemblance  must  be  rather  an  actual  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  French  and  English  manners  of  the 
era  in  which  they  wrote.  Marivaux  was  a  reflection  of  his 
time :  he  did  not  re-act  upon  it.  He  has  a  sensitive  ap¬ 
preciation  of  folly  and  vice ;  and  he  marks  it  witli  fine- 
pointed  wit,  which  never  passes  into  excess,  and  therefore 
does  not  force  the  attention  of  indolent  or  blnnt-minded 
readers.  A  novelist,  in  order  to  obtain  any  direct  influence 
on  the  public,  must  necessarily  use  exaggeration  in  some  di¬ 
rection.  He  must  depart  from  exact  proportion,  and  mag¬ 
nify  the  impression  ot  the  particular  absurdity  or  iniquity 
which  he  seeks  to  reprobate. 

Richanlson’s  Lovelace,  drawn  for  a  warning  to  profli¬ 
gates,  affected  the  public  mind  violently,  because  it  was 
founded  on  something  true,  and  because  that  something  was 
so  dilated  as  to  rouse  and  startle  readers  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciatin':  a  finer  delineation  ;  Richardson,  purposing  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  a  moral  writer,  overmarked  the  characters  which 
he  put  forward  either  as  models  of  bad  or  good ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  the  pattern  of  virtue,  is  even  more  pal- 
p.ably  exaggerated  than  Lovelace,  the  example  of  vice,  mth 
representations  made  a  vivid  impre.ssion  on  the  society  of 
their  own  epoch,  and  not  only  in  their  own  country.  In 
France  their  effect  was  quite  as  remarkable :  and  there  Love¬ 
lace  is  still  quoted,  an<i  still  pointed  at  with  a  warning  fin¬ 
ger  ;  the  character  having  survived  there,  partly  because, 
as  a  foreign  importation,  it  may  be  supposed  by  the  French 
to  be  a  true  type  of  English  libertines,  and  partly  because 
it  has  undergone  a  certain  modification  in  the  process  of 
translation.  It  is  a  dead  thing  now  to  English  society,  only 
curiously  considered  now  and  then  by  students,  as  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  antiouity  in  a  museum  :  the  excess  in  the  coloring, 
which  fixed  the  gaxe  of  the  town  when  it  first  appeared, 
made  its  permanence  as  a  great  work  of  art  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

Fielding,  though  he  wrote  his  first  novel  with  the  express 
purpose  of  caricaturing  Richardson,  was  less  a  caricaturist. 
The  truer  instincts  of  art  were  strong  within  him ;  and,  be¬ 
ginning  with  intentional  exaggeration,  he  ended  by  being 
natural.  What  is  true  in  nature  will  remain  always  true, 
however  outward  fashions  change ;  and  Fielding,  less  idol¬ 
ized  in  his  own  day  than  Richanlson,  finds  more  readers  in 
a  succeeding  age,  and  will  find  readers  probably,  until,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  whole  literature  of  the  past  is  weighed 
down  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  modern  compositions. 
Let  it  1^  borne  in  mind,  that  if  a  writer  must  employ  some 
magnifying  power,  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  and  imme¬ 
diate  effect  upon  the  opinions  or  habits  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  it  must  be  by  a  truth  magnified :  there  must  be  na¬ 
ture  still  as  the  foundation.  Mere  distortion  or  disease  will 
only  act  upon  a  few  hysterically-ilisposed  persons. 

Authors  who  exert  a  vivid  influence  on  the  men  among 
whom  they  live,  do  so,  not  by  determined,  but  unconscious 
exaggeration, —  by  an  excess  of  inward  susceptibility  to  spe¬ 
cial  agencies ;  and,  if  not  actually  true  to  nature  in  its 
whole  harmony,  they  are  true  to  their  own  feelings,  and  to 
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that  {wrtion  of  nature  which  is  imaged  in  their  own  inenul 
retina. 

Richardson  believed  in  his  Lovelace  as  an  embodiment  of 
sensual,  selfish  passion.  And  if  he  carried  out  a  course  of 
iniquitous  scheming  and  cold-blooded  treacheries,  in  hunt¬ 
ing  down  a  noble  woman,  beyond  the  limits  of  probability 
the  structure  of  his  plot  was  such,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  character  he  dealt  with  was  so  faithfully  adhered  to 
that  it  should  be  viewed  rather  as  the  essence  of  the  possi! 
bilities  of  his  time  than  as  an  absolute  de{)arture  from  na¬ 
ture. 

Lovelace  was  the  focus  of  all  the  gentlemanly  brutality 
as  Clarissa  was  the  concentration  of  all  the  womanly 
refinement,  of  the  age.  Neither  are  perfectly  natural  pic- 
tures ;  but  both  are  founded  on  truth,  and  both  are  caicn- 
lated  to  enhance  it.  Both  excite  violent  emotions:  the 
abhorrence  of  profligacy  becomes  a  passion  while  Lovelace 
is  contemplated ;  and  tlie  mind  is  raised  to  the  very  ecstasy 
of  adoration  by  the  majesty  of  Clarissa’s  fortitude.  That 
a  story’,  the  very  found^ation  of  which  was  a  crime  that 
could  not  now  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  well-bred 
women,  should  have  been  the  young  ladies’  companion  of 
Richardson’s  time,  and  even  of  a  succeeding  generation,  is 
an  astonishing  fact  to  us  now,  with  our  more  refined  tastes; 
but  that  it  was  actually  the  hand-book  of  morality  bestowed 
upon  the  daughter  about  to  enter  life  bv  the  careful  mother 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  talisman  of  virtue  and 
prudence  in  universal  circulation  among  the  dignified  gen¬ 
tlewomen  of  that  period,  is  one  of  the  lew  indisputable 
truths  of  history.  The  work,  probably,  did  some  real  8e> 
vice  in  counteracting  a  taste  for  profligate  gentlemen,  which 
was  in  fashion  among  the  ladies  of  that  day ;  and  t^ 
change  in  the  taste  of  women  may  have  acted,  concurrently 
with  other  circumstances,  upon  the  habits  of  men. 

Tlie  admiration  of  Clarissa  was  a  more  legitimate  agent 
of  gCKMl  than  the  hatred  of  Lovelace :  people  are  not  easily 
shocked  into  virtue ;  and  the  detailed  exhibition  of  mord 
depravity  is  always  a  doubtful  experiment  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  mankind.  It  acts  upon  many  minds  with  a  wrong 
impulse,  and  stimulates  them  to  imitation  :  the  imitative 
faculty  being  so  inherent  in  human  nature  that  physical  dis¬ 
ease  is,  as  we  all  know,  frequently  simulated  by  persons  in 
health  for  the  sake  of  seeming  something  strange,  which 
some  one  else  has  been.  The  scarcity  of  works  of  fiction 
at  Richardson’s  date  is  indicated  by  the  diffuseness  of  his 
writing  :  had  there  been  many  competitors  in  the  field,  few 
readers  would  have  consented  to  linger  over  ten  volumes  of 
close  prose  in  the  cumbersome  form  of  letters,  often  repeat¬ 
ing  their  substance  to  different  correspondents,  and  always 
dwelling  at  the  utmost  possible  length  upon  every  detail  of 
appearance,  costume,  deportment,  voice,  and  gesture,  which 
marks  each  personage  introduced  upon  the  scene.  The  ef¬ 
fect  produced  upon  society  by  Richardson’s  works  was  con¬ 
siderable  :  yet  it  seems  insignificant  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  made  about  ten  years  later  by  the  compositions  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  The  publication  of  his  “Nouvelle 
Helbise  ”  was  a  new  era  in  life  :  when  “  Emile  ”  followed  it, 
a  still  greater  astonishment  was  excited. 

To  these  utterances,  whole  nations  answered  with  a 
prompt  reply.  Assuming  the  shape  of  a  novelist,  here  was 
a  new  lawgiver :  a  man  who  dared  to  question  the  whole 
established  onler  of  things,  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  every  in¬ 
stitution  of  society.  Writing  at  an  epoch  when  artificiality 
was  at  its  height,  when  courts  were  profligate,  and  aristoc¬ 
racies  corrupt ;  when  France  was  governed  by  inlrigrtes  and 
leltreit  de  cachet;  when  in  England  stays  were  tight  and 
morale  were  loose ;  when  stately  costume  and  polite  man¬ 
ners  usurjied  the  place  of  benevolence  and  truth,  Rousseau 
spoke  in  behalf  of  nature.  The  natural  man,  fresh  from 
the  love  of  the  Creator,  he  upheld  as  a  divine  being,  marred 
by  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  in  communities  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men,  whose  necessities  sprang  from  their  aggregation, 
suggesting  unnecessary  laws,  and  producing  an  artificial, 
and  therefore  false,  condition  of  life.  He  preached  that 
every  man  should  be  a  law  to  himself,  and  that  all  men 
should  be  equal.  He  attacked  the  prejudices  of  class,  and 
I  the  tyrannies  of  education. 
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His  theories  were  not  new ;  but  his  manner  of  dealing 
iriththe  details  of  life  was  original;  and  his  exhortations 
were  such  as  the  men  whom  he  addressed  had  not  heard 
before. 

He  abjured  refinement;  he  penetrated  every  subjeet  con¬ 
nected  with  human  development ;  he  attacked  all  abuses 
indiscriminately,  whether  abuses  of  power  or  of  luxury ; 
he  was  as  unflinching  in  his  attack  upon  women  as  ^on 
men ;  and,  according  to  their  wont,  women  liked  it.  They 
always  do  like  a  vigorous  assailant :  they  respect  those 
who  reproach  them  without  pity,  who  stir  their  consciences, 
and  who  care  enough  about  their  souls  to  say.  You  have  got 
such  a  thing  about  you :  leave  your  self-indulgence,  and  let 
ns  see  it.  Rousseau  stripped  bare  those  corrupt  vanities 
and  selfish  passions  which  led  the  mothers  of  society  to 
neglect  their  offspring,  to  trust  them  to  the  nursing  of  other 
women,  to  exile  them  to  farm-houses,  where  the  farmer’s 
wife  was  paid  to  love  them,  and  did  nut  always  give  the 
love  for  the  hire.  He  exposed,  with  unanswerable  truth, 
the  evils  inflicted  upon  infancy  by  its  imprisonment  in 
swaddlintT  clothes  ;  and  he  showed  how  the  maintenance  of 
this  barbarous  system  was  due  to  the  pre-occupation  or  in¬ 
difference  of  the  foster-mother,  to  whom  it  was  convenient 
to  hook  wretched  babies  in  their  bandages  to  a  nail  in  the 
ceiling  or  the  cupboard,  whenever  their  cries  l)ccame  trouble¬ 
some.  He  exhibited  with  eloquence  the  happiness  of  an 
unfettered  chibl.  He  spoke  out  strongly,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  habits  ami  opinions  of  bis  time,  against  the  fully  and 
iniquity  of  tight-lacing,  both  in  girls  and  young  wives  ;  he 
even  ventured,  though  all  the  modern  world  stood  in  rap¬ 
tures  at  its  beauty,  to  point  out  the  deformity  of  a  wasp-like 
waist.  He  exhorted  ladies  of  fashion  to  contemplate  the 
beautv  of  classical  models.  He  ventured  to  tell  them  that 
an  unlaced  peasant  girl  was  mure  perfect  in  form  than  a 
tightened  countess.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  peculiar  char¬ 
acter;  and  while  he  admonished  and  appealed,  he  put  his 
invective  or  his  exhortation  into  the  form  of  logic.  What¬ 
ever  his  premises  were,  the  arguments  he  deduced  from 
them  were  close,  coherent,  and  plausible.  He  pleaded 
against  the  despotism  of  schoolmasters,  their  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  the  brutalities  with  which  they  degraded  it, 
the  insanity  of  striving  to  flog  bui  thensome  knowledge  into 
young  brains  incapable  of  receiving  it ;  he  argued  for  the 
encouragement  of  physical  development  and  nutrition, 
while  the  muscles  and  the  whole  frame  had  the  business  of 
gro-vth  to  do.  He  upheld  the  use  of  reason  in  the  place  of 
torce.  He  invoked  the  teacher  to  respect  humanity  in  liis 
pupil. 

The  time  had  come  when  men  were  ready  to  listen  to 
such  an  appeal,  and  slumbering  consciences  and  dull  imagi¬ 
nations  were  roused  into  new  activity.  People  began  to 
question  what  they  had  done  or  left  undone,  and  asked 
^usseau  what  they  should  do.  Fathers  repaired  to  him 
for  counsel  in  the  education  of  their  sons ;  mothers,  antici¬ 
pating  childbirth,  travelled  in  quest  of  an  interview  with 
nim,  in  order  to  receive  his  directions  for  their  guidance  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  for  the  management  of  their  infants 
in  the  cradle.  The  preacher  and  novelist  was  hailed  as  the 
physician  and  prophet.  Tlie  woman’s  stays  were  unloos¬ 
ened,  the  child’s  strappings  were  let  go ;  punishments  were 
suspended,  tlie  rod  was  put  on  the  shelf.  Fashionable  lar 
dies  ceased  to  dismiss  their  babies  to  far-off  homes,  and  re¬ 
sorted  to  ingenious  devices  for  the  reconciliation  of  a  new 
maternal  duty  with  an  old  accustomed  dissipation.  At  ihe 
favorite  playhouse,  elegant  little  banxinettes  were  introiluced 
into  private  boxes ;  and  there,  enjoying  all  the  while  the 
spectacle  on  the  stage,  the  mother  fulfilled  her  sacred  office, 
»nd  offered  to  the  player  an  interesting  exhibition  in  re¬ 
turn. 

Rousseau,  anathematizing  the  world  of  civilization,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  answered  by  curses ;  and  when  these  blessings 
CMe,  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  tliem.  It  was  his  voca¬ 
tion  to  prey  upon  the  evil  of  existing  systems;  and  if  his 
own  systems  had  been  universally  adopted,  he  would  in- 
*^tly  have  exposed  their  weak  points.  Universal  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  views  he  set  forth  was,  however,  impossible.  It 
WM  their  exaggerations  which  startled  men  out  of  a  long 


torpor ;  and  those  very  exaegerations  made  them  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  truths  on  which  they  were  founded,  made 
evident  to  ordinary  capacities  by  the  jxiwerful  lens  which 
Rousseau  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  were  speedily  ac¬ 
knowledged  :  in  some  cases  wisely,  in  others  with  hurried, 
indiscreet  zeal.  What  was  merely  the  consequence  of  a 
novel  excitement  has  passed  away  as  the  ephemera  of  a 
season  :  what  was  the  result  of  a  penetrating  and  cour¬ 
ageous  judgment ;  what,  in  short,  was  right,  prevails ;  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  modern  plans  of  education 
must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  teaching  of 
Emile.  That  Rousseau’s  private  life  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  he  urged  his  public  to  follow  may  be 
a  matter  for  personal  regret  to  us ;  but  it  cannot  alter  the 
convictions  which  he  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  man¬ 
kind.  As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  the  force  of  truth  marred 
by  some  errors  of  theory  :  as  a  novelist,  he  was  altogether 
false.  His  conceptions  in  the  art  of  fiction  were  outrages 
to  nature. 

In  the  “  Nouvelle  Heloise,”  where  he  illustrates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  social  equality  by  the  seduction  of  his  virtuous 
heroine  by  her  sublime  tutor,  he  is  as  passionless  as  he  is 
immoral.  The  letters  of  the  lovers  are  made  to  display 
more  knowledge  than  emotion.  The  course  of  affection  ex¬ 
hibited  throughout  may  be  discribed  as  the  pedantry  of 
impropriety ;  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  imagine  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  could  ever  interest  or  agitate  a  single 
human  being ;  that  it  did  excite  much  sympathy  in  its  own 
time  is  a  well-established  fact,  and  one  which  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  seek  to  understand. 

One  cause  of  the  popularity  of  a  story  which  was  ill-con¬ 
structed  and  long-drawn-out,  was,  no  doubt,  the  infrequency 
of  works  of  fiction  at  the  date  of  its  publication ;  another 
may  be  found  in  the  beauty  of  its  rhetorical  episotles,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  those  which  describe  the  phases  of  the  outer 
nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  another  may  be  seen 
in  the  analysis  of  internal  mental  evolution,  on  which  the 
principal  characters  of  the  book  are  continually  employeil, 
and  which  show  considerable  surgical  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
probe.  But  the  crowning  element  of  success  was  probably 
the  novelty  of  exhibiting  an  old  form  of  self-indulgence  as 
a  new  description  of  sell-respect.  In  this  distortion  of  truth 
lay  at  once  the  seeds  of  immediate  and  unbounded  popular- 
lity,  and  of  ultimate  annihilation. 

As  an  interesting  work  of  fiction,  the  “  Nouvelle  Heloise  ” 
has  suffered  death ;  but  the  influence  of  what  was  just  in  its 
arguments,  and  what  was  beautiful  in  its  eloquence,  has 
been  carried  on  through  succeeding  generations,  and  re¬ 
mains  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  pages  of  literature  and 
the  minds  of  men.  The  romance  of  “Emile”  is  still  mere 
strained  than  that  of  “  Htdoise.”  Along  treatise  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  which  should  form  a  perfect  man  op«ms  the  work,  and 
is  followed  by  a  disquisition  of  etjual  length  upon  the  train¬ 
ing  which  is  to  bring  forth  a  perfect  woman. 

Tlie  jHjrfect  man  is  ere  ted,  and  named  Emile :  the  per¬ 
fect  woman  is  built  up,  and  called  and  Sophie.  The  two 
meet,  and  fall  in  love.  The  perfect  tutor  superintends  the 
marriage.  They  are  married,  and  live  happy  among  woods 
and  fields ;  but  in  an  evil  day  they  decide  on  a  visit  to  Paris ; 
and  in  the  corruptions  of  that  city  the  virtue  of  both  deserts 
them.  Tliey  fall  away  and  are  separated ;  but  afterwards, 
Emile,  being  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  finds  a  priestess 
there,  who  is  no  other  than  the  lost  Sophie ;  and  they  are 
re-united  and  re-virtuous;  anil  in  the  bosom  of  nature  they 
live  in  everlasting  felicity.  The  commonest  writer  of  the 
Minerva  press  never  conceived  worse  trash  than  is  contained 
in  the  romance  division  of  “  Emile :  ”  yet  it  probably  helped 
to  force  upon  the  public  attention  those  educational  essays 
which  precede  it,  and  to  which  so  much  advancement  in 
truth,  so  much  rejection  of  harsh  coercion,  is  due,  that  every 
boy  who  is  not  perpetually  flogged  at  school,  and  every  girl 
who  is  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  lungs  and  muscles, 
owes  a  meed  of  gratitude  to  the  author.  Many  excellent 
schoolmasters  and  tutors,  who  would  never  utter  the  name 
of  Rousseau  without  derision,  are,  unconsciously,  lineal 
descendants  of  Emile’s  teacher.  Thus,  although,  as  works 
of  fiction,  Rousseau’s  novels  have  lost  the  interest  which 
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they  once  excited,  the  impression  which  they  made  upon 
their  public,  in  some  directions,  has  been  permanent  and 
salutary.  They  also  continue  to  exert  a  marked  influence 
upon  imaginative  literature :  it  is  to  be  traced  in  all  ro¬ 
mances  which  deal  in  psychological  anaivsis,  from  Groethe’s 
“  Werther”  down  to  Feuillet’s  “M.  de  Camors;”  and  also 
in  the  description  of  hedges,  wild  flowers,  clouds,  dewdrops, 
which  help  so  largely  in  the  compilation  of  our  mwlem 
novels.  Goethe’s  “  Werther  ”  and  “  W ahlverwandtschaften  ” 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  direct  offspring  of  Rousseau’s 
genius.  “Werther,”  which  appeared  in  the  year  1774, — 
fourteen  years  later  than  the  “Nouvelle  Hdloise,”  —  has 
something  of  the  pedantry,  a  good  deal  of  the  exaggeration, 
all  the  power  of  subtle  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  all 
the  love  of  nature,  which  are  special  characteristics  of  the 
Rousseau  novels.  But  “Werther”  has  a  semblance  of 
truth  in  its  passion,  a  glow  of  life  in  its  style,  a  poetry  in  its 
composition,  far  transcending  Rousseau’s  efforts  at  romance. 
No  book  has  been  more  ridiculeil,  no  book  has  been  more 
censured,  few  books  have  been  so  much  read,  and  so  widely 
imitated.  'Ihe  satire  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  directed  upon 
it ;  and  Charlotte,  cutting  bread  and  butter  for  the  groups  of 
children  surrounding  her,  and  in  this  position  exciting  the 
rapturous  admiration  of  Werther,  was  a  never-ending  subject 
of  derision  for  the  critics.  'Tlicre  were  contending  factions  of 
Wertherites  and  anti-Wertherites.  In  Germany  and  France 
young  men  sent  for  pistols  exactly  like  Werther’s,  and 
committed  suicide  immediately.  In  England  many  became 
desponding  at  domestic  tea-tables,  and  invoked  thunder  and 
lightning  to  sympathize  with  them,  wandered  sadly  through 
green  fields,  and  lay  on  their  faces,  staring  at  friendly 
insects ;  but.  on  the  whole,  the  English  critics  laughed  at  the 
sorrows  of  Charlotte’s  lover,  and  English  society  pronounced 
it  a  ludicrous  little  volume,  just  as  Boreall  did  in  “  Vivian 
Grey:  “Who  is  Gewter  ?”  asked  Mr.  Boreall.  “A  cele¬ 
brated  German  writer,”  replied  the  modest  Miss  Iklacdonabl. 
“  I  never  heard  his  name,”  persevered  the  indefatigable 
Boreall:  “how  do  you  spell  it?”  “Goethe,”  relisped 
Modesty.  “  Oh  !  Goty”  exclaimed  the  querist.  “  I  knew 
him  well :  he  wrote  the  ‘  Sorrows  of  Werther.’  ”  “  Did  he 
indeed,  sir  ?  ”  a.«ked  Vivian,  with  the  most  innocent  and 
and  inquiring  face.  “  Oh,  don’t  you  know  that  ?  ”  said 
Boreall.  “  And  poor  stuff  it  is !  ” 

But  through  all  vicissitudes  and  Borealis  the  work 
has  survived  by  the  force  of  its  passionate  emotion,  and  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  pictures  of  nature.  Young  men 
no  longer  commit  suicide  because  of  it ;  but  all  lovers  of 
literature  read  it ;  an<l  many  writers  give  evidence  in  their 
pages  of  the  attention  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  “  Wahlverwandtschaften,”  which  came  out  much 
later  (in  1806),  shows  more  skill  in  construction,  more 
de|)th  and  subtlety  of  thought,  a  higher  psychological 
power,  than  “  Werther;  ”  but  it  has  less  of  freshness,  more 
of  pedantry,  a  more  daring  impropriety,  and  a  more  elabor¬ 
ate  and  evident  straining  after  the  natural,  by  which  the 
true  in  nature  is  continually  forfeitetl.  The  “elective 
affinities,”  the  changes  between  the  relations  of  man  and 
wife,  resembling  the  trnverseen  of  a  quadrille  figure,  are  well 
known  as  the  groundwork  of  this  novel :  the  inner  workings 
of  the  conscience  which  give  it  a  permanent  interest  by 
their  life,  which  is  truth,  and  the  fine  pictures  of  nature,  of 
green  leaves  and  white  blossoms,  of  sounding  waters  and 
silent  valleys,  with  their  emotional  influence  upon  the 
heart  of  man,  are  less  known,  at  least  to  English  readers, 
who  have  a  remarkable  faculty  for  seizing  on  the  maggot  in 
the  fruit,  and  holding  up  that  to  gaze  at,  rather  than  the 
fhiit  itself  with  its  bloom,  and  its  fragrant  essence.  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  “  Vicar  of  Wakefiehl,”  which  preceded  “  Wer¬ 
ther”  by  twelve  years,  acted  vividly  upon  the  fancy  of 
Goethe :  it  suggested  many  agreeable  images  to  him ;  and 
in  the  village  life  of  “  Werther,”  he  aimed  at  Goldsmith’s 
pastoral  manner;  but  it  did  not  stir  his  inner  spirit,  or 
enter  into  the  depths  of  his  imagination,  as  Rousseau’s 
works  evidently  di<l.  Goldsmith  <lealt  altogether  diflferently 
with  humanity.  He  was  not  given  to  brooding  thoughts, 
educational  disr^uisitions,  or  theoretical  Utopias :  he  looked 
at  men,  and  tried  to  make  his  people  like  nature.  He 


sketched  with  a  free,  easy,  careless  touch.  He  trusted  to 
the  quickness  of  his  perceptions  without  investigating  the 
reason  of  them:  he  did  not  deal  in  introspection. '’'The 
vivacity  of  his  character-sketching,  and  the  charm  of  his 
unelaborate,  inartificial  style,  have  caused  his  work  to  live, 
and  have  silenced  criticism,  which  does  not  care  to  be 
severe  with  any  thing  so  pleasant,  or  to  deal  seriously  with 
a  narrative  so  palpably  loose  in  its  construction  that,  in  the 
course  of  its  complications,  one  of  its  principal  characters, 
Mr.  Burchell,  is  implied  to  be  at  four  years  old  the  father  of  a 
son.  There  are  otner  almost  equally  impossible  incidents  in 
the  story ;  but  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  whole  make 
them  matters  of  comparative  indifference ;  and  the  novel  re¬ 
mains  popular  in  France  and  Germany  no  less  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Tlie  breath  of  nature  is  felt  in  all  its  pages.  Itwas"s 
growth  of  its  time,  without  any  apparent  influence  upon  the 
institutions  of  society  or  the  thoughts  of  men.  Miss  Burney 
was  a  successor  to  Goldsmith,  —  not  an  imitator.  Although 
it  was  evident  from  her  construction  that  she  had  read 
Richardson,  and  from  her  style  that  she  had  studied  I)r, 
Johnson,  she  h.ad  the  merit  of  giving  real,  original,  untutored 
pictures  of  daily  life ;  and  her  first  novel,  “  Evelina,”  has  an 
impulse  of  youth  and  frolic  and  genuine  feeling  in  it  which 
makes  it  a  pretty  piece  of  reading  at  the  present  time.  Her 
succeeding  work  sshowed  more  effort  and  less  grace;  but 
they  have  merits  for  those  who  can  read  them ;  and  if  there 
were  not  new  novels  incessantly  proiluced  to  claim  new 
attention,  they  might  possibly  still  find  many  readers. 


CLEMENCE, 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OF  “  PATTY.” 

VI. 

The  fat,  rosy-cheeked  portress  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
nuns’  parlor  in  the  convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

“  A  note  for  the  Soeur  Marie,”  she  said,  when  she  had 
been  bidden  to  come  in. 

“For  the  Soeur  Marie?”  and  then  a  little  chorus  of 
wonder  and  gentle  joking  buzzed  round  the  quiet,  sweet¬ 
faced  sister,  who  sat  busily  employed  in  repairing  a  point- 
hice  petticoat,  which  would  be  wanted  for  the  “  month  of 
Marv.” 

“  llie  Mother  is  in  her  parlor,”  said  the  portress ;  and 
she  held  the  door  open  with  deep  respect.  The  Smiir 
Marie,  spite  of  her  humble,  retiring  nature,  had  somehow 
inspired  all  those  with  whom  she  lived  with  a  conviction  of 
her  saintliness. 

She  found  the  head  of  the  convent  reading,  in  a  room, 
whitewashetl,  like  all  the  rest,  but  richer  than  the  rest  in 
pictures  and  statuettes  and  other  objects  of  religious  art, 
loving  gifts  from  the  pupils  educated  in  the  convent.  The 
Superior  looked  up  from  her  book.  She  had  a  calm,  peace¬ 
ful  face,  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  Smur  Marie,  but  fuller 
of  intelligence.  She  took  the  note  from  the  sister’s  hand, 
and  read  it. 

“  Thou  must  go  to  her,  my  daughter.”  She  smiled,  but 
she  looked  troubled  too.  “  Thou  knowest  I  had  always 
fears  about  our  poor  Rosalie.  I  fear  tliis  Monsieur  Scherer 
must  be  worse  than  unkind  to  desert  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.” 

“  Bien,  ma  mere ;  ”  and  then  the  soeur  put  on  the  black 
veil  she  wore  out  of  doors,  and  was  soon  on  her  way  to  the 
house  beside  the  canal. 

Rosalie’s  note  to  the  Soeur  Marie  had  been  written  im¬ 
pulsively,  in  a  moment  of  agonized  remorse  at  having,  as 
she  thought,  driven  her  husband  away  from  her.  In  th^ 
moment  all  her  love  for  Louis  had  come  back.  But  she 
had  calmed  down  from  this  mood ;  and  when  Sister  Mane 
kissed  her  niece  ten<lerly  on  the  forehead,  instead  of  the 
despairing  penitent  she  e:^cted,  she  saw  llosalic  smihng, 
and  seemingly  quite  indiflferent.  But  the  soeur  had  lived 
too  much  among  young  girls  to  be  easily  deceived. 

“  Thou  art  sorrowful,  wsalie.”  Her  niece  blushed  under 
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the  sweet,  direct  look  of  her  truthful  eyes.  “  What  help 
can  I  thee  ?  ” 

Rosalie  twisted  her  fingers  together.  She  felt  angry 
with  herself,  with  the  Seeur  Marie,  and  with  every  one. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  said  fretfully.  “  I  hardly  know 
now  why  I  wrote :  only  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  tell  some 
one  of  the  great  wrong  done  me,  and  I  could  not  let  my 
father  know.  He  would  have  said  it  was  my  fault,  and  so 
would  the  bonne-maman  :  it  is-  always  my  fault  with  some 

’Z  e  tossed  her  head,  and  laughed. 

“  \\Tien  thou  wrotest  to  me,  it  seemed  as  if  thou  wert 
yen' sorry  for  something.’'  Here  the  saur  waited  a  little. 
“  What  has  happened,  Rosalie,  to  make  thy  husband  go 
swav  ?  ” 

“'Thou  had  best  ask  him;”  hut  there  was  such  tender 
pity  in  the  look  that  met  hers,  that  a  sudden,  unexpected 
sob  came  in  the  girl’s  throat.  Next  minute  her  head  was 
on  the  sister’s  shoulder,  and  she  was  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

“  It’s  not  my  fault.  Louis  is  so  cold,  so  selfish :  he  is 
enough  to  break  any  woman’s  heart  with  his  cool,  indiffer¬ 
ent  ways ;  and  then,  because  I  let  others  talk  to  me  and  ad¬ 
mire  liie  ever  so  little,  — just  to  sting  him  into  In-ing 
more  loving,  —  he  says  I  am  given  up  to  vanity  and  folly  ; 
and  he  has  left  me.” 

The  words  came  out  in  little  broken  groups  between  her 
deep-<irawn  sobs ;  but  Sister  Marie  did  not  interrupt :  she 
knew  that  the  wound  could  not  close  while  any  poison  lin¬ 
gered  there. 

Yet  her  pure  soul  was  deeply  troubled.  She  had  thought 
of  Rosalie  as  one  of  the  sinless  lambs  of  the  convent  flock  ; 
and  to  the  Sceur  Marie  it  seemed  woeful  that  her  young 
niece  should  even  wish  for  the  admiration  of  any  man  be¬ 
sides  her  husband. 

“  It  is  not  my  fault,”  said  Rosalie  again  ;  and  the  words 
sounded  like  a  question. 

The  goo<l  sister  smiled. 

“Mon  enfant,  the  hardest  thing  to  bear  in  life  is  our  own 
blame :  we  are  so  lazy,  we  always  try  to  make  some  one 
else  carry  it ;  and  vet,  Rosalie,”  —  she  spoke  more  gravely, 
— “  the  nature  of  love  is  to  bear  all  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
beloved,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

Rosalie  did  not  understand,  but  she  looked  uneasy. 

“  Tliou  scest,  my  child,  ”  —  the  Soeur  Marie  spoke  in  a 
cheerful,  confiding  voice,  as  if  she  were  only  full  of  quiet 
gossip,  —  “  we  who  call  ourselves  Christians  have  all  got  to 
bear  our  cross ;  is  it  not  so?  We  have  been  shown  the 
way  to  bear  it ;  and  if  we  will,  we  may  strive  to  follow  that 
way  in  every  footstep ;  but  it  is  useless  to  put  our  burden 
on  others :  each  has  bis  own.” 

Rosalie’s  head  moved  restlessly. 

“  There  is  no  use,  my  aunt,  in  telling  me  all  this.  Mlien 
I  was  at  the  convent  even,  I  did  not  care  for  this  sort  of 
talk,  and  I  like  it  less  now.  I  can’t  understand  it.  I  am  not 
Clemenee.  She  has  no  burden,  I  suppose,  or  else  she 
Would  not  be  so  happy.  Ah  1  there  are  people  who  have 


She  sjxike  bitterly,  and  Sister  Marie  sighed. 

“1  think  it  is  because  Clemenee  carries  her  burden  will¬ 
ingly  that  she  is  able  to  be  so  bright  and  happy.  If  we 
think  of  a  hardship,  it  grows  heavier.” 

“But  I  do  bear, —  see  how  much  I  have  borne  I  ”  Rosalie 
burst  forth  impetuously,  carried  out  of  her  sulky  reserve 
by  her  desire  to  justify  herself.  “  Louis  has  left  me  even¬ 
ing  after  evening ;  and  I  have  not  complained.” 

“  But  have  you  been  loving  to  him,  Rosalie  ?  have 
you  tome  with  him?  have  you  shown  him  that  his  happi¬ 
ness  is  your  chief  care?  ” 

RMalie’s  blue  eyes  opened  widely  and  suddenly.  That 
a  quiet,  staid  reli^euse  like  her  Aunt  Marie  should  sit  there 
instructing  her  in  the  art  of  loving  her  husband,  seemed 
almost  laughable. 

“  Of  course  I  love  him,”  —  here  she  gave  a  little  toss  of 
n*r  fiizzled  head  ;  “  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  self-re- 
*P*ct  if  I  were  to  go  on  being  just  the  same  when  he  takes 
no  care  to  make  me  happy.” 


Sister  Marie  smiled. 

“  If  you  and  Louis  saw  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  canal,  you  could  not  clasp  hands  across  it,  Rosalie. 
One  of  you  must  cross  over  the  bridge,  and  seek  the  other, 
must  you  not  ?  ” 

Rosalie  grew  red  with  anger. 

“  I  mean  no  disrespect,  my  aunt ;  but  I  told  the  same  to 
Clemenee.  Single  women  cannot  judge  for  us  who  are 
married.  Surely  thou  wouldest  not  have  me  follow  Louis 
to  Brussels,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  what  is  his  own  fault  ?  ” 

“  I  would  have  thee  do  this  :  search  thine  own  heart, — 
thou  knowest  what  I  mean,  Rosalie,  —  and  see  if  all  blame 
rests  with  Louis ;  and  if  it  does,  remember  those  who  are 
in  the  right  are  more  ready  to  be  reconciled  than  those  who 
are  in  the  wrong.  If  thou  dost  not  write  to  thy  husband, 
or  go  to  seek  him,  I  think  thou  wilt  be  unhappy,  and  sinful 
also.” 

“  It  is  too  bad  —  too  bad  1  ”  Rosalie  stamped  with  vex¬ 
ation  at  the  sight  of  her  aunt’s  serious  face.  “  Every  one 
is  so  unjust.  I  am  always  to  blame.” 

Tlie  Sister  Marie  did  not  answer :  she  asked  after  the 
children ;  and  then  she  got  up  to  go  awa^. 

“  I  will  come  again  if  thou  wishest  it,  my  dear  child,” 
she  said.  “  I  fear  I  have  not  given  comfort  to-day.” 

“  At  least,  I  am  able  to  make  thee  sure  of  one  thing,” 
said  Rosalie  :  “  I  love  Louis.  I  may  not  have  told  him  so ; 
but  I  feel  it  all  the  same,  even  when  I  am  the  most  angry.” 

Sister  Marie  smiled  again. 

“  But  then  how  is  he  to  know  it  ?  I  do  not  think  I  should 
believe  in  the  love  of  a  person  who  spoke  angrily  to  me. 
Love  must  show  itself  in  deeds  and  words,  or  it  cannot  live. 
Good-by,  my  dear  child  1  ” 

And  then  she  kissed  Rosalie  lovingly,  and  went  back  to 
the  convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

“  A  good  thing  she  has  gone.  I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  send  for  her  again,  indeed.”  And  Rosalie  dressed  her¬ 
self,  and  went  out  for  a  walk. 

She  could  not  help  seeing  that  her  neighbors  stared  at 
her.  She  saw  two  women  put  their  heads  together,  and 
whisper ;  and  then  they  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  con¬ 
demnation. 

“  Let  them  I  ”  she  said  haughtily ;  and  just  then  she  came 
face  to  face  with  Capt.  Delabre.  A  burning  flush  rose 
in  her  face  :  she  returned  his  greeting,  and  hurried  on  so 
fast  that  he  could  not  find  a  pretext  for  speaking. 

It  was  strange.  Rosalie  knew  that  her  aunt,  the  Soeur 
Marie,  was  only  a  religiewe,  —  a  woman  who,  as  Louis 
said,  lived  a  shut-up,  secluded  life,  which  deprived  her  of 
all  power  of  judgment ;  and  yet  the  sceur's  words  stuck  like 
burs.  Rosalie  found  herself  pondering  them  even  after  she 
went  to  bed  that  night.  What  was  it  she  had  said  of  love 
being  shown  in  deeds  and  words  ? 

“  Love :  what  is  this  love  ?  ”  thought  Rosalie  sleepily.  “  I 
love  Louis,  —  is  not  that  enough  ?  but  what  can  the  sceur 
mean  by  showing  love  ?  ” 

VII. 

It  is  a  pouring  wet  morning.  Louis  Scherer  sits  in  a  cafe 
before  his  breakfast,  listening  to  the  drip,  drip,  on  the  ve¬ 
randah  outside. 

He  has  as  much  peace  as  he  desires  in  his  Brussels  life ; 
but  he  is  not  happy :  there  is  a  want  at  his  heart  which  he 
never  felt  in  his  bachelor  days. 

He  has  just  been  asking  himself  this  question  over  and 
over  again :  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  spent 
some  of  his  evenings,  at  least,  with  Rosalie  ? 

“  The  great  quarrel  between  us  was  about  those  visits  to 
Legros,”  he  said.  “  I  might  have  tried  to  be  more  at  home. 
I  wonder  how  she  takes  my  absence ;  ”  and  then  he  thought 
of  Capt.  Delabre ;  and  he  looked  very  angry. 

His  cousin  Jacques  had  not  been  so  much  pleased  to  see 
him,  after  all.  He  had  found  Louis  a  temporary  employ¬ 
ment,  but  not  so  congenial  a  post  as  that  which  Monsieur 
Scherer  held  at  Bruges. 

However,  it  was  time  to  be  at  oflSce-work ;  and  Monsieur 
Scherer  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  departed. 

“  A  lady  has  been  here,”  the  porter  said,  as  he  passed  in- 
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nreserved  meat,  in  war :  but  it  strangles  individuality ;  it 
chokes  all  aspirations  which  lie  outside  the  adopted  groove ; 
it  has  no  sympathy  with  social  innovators.  We  live  in  such 
constant  neeuof  eac;h  other’s  aid,  that  we  dare  not  offend 
each  other’s  prejudices:  so  that  even  those  amongst  us  who 
most  keenly  feel  that  a  radical  change  in  the  dress  of  men 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  its  originator  would  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  universe,  do  not  venture  to  offer  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Yet  surely  we  all  must  feel  that  the  nineteenth 
century  is  an  epoch  of  appalling  frightfulness ;  that  the 
gentlemen  who  now  have  their  portraits  proudly  painted  in 
tail-coats  and  white  cravats  will  be  objects  of  contumely  to 
their  grandsons ;  and  that  their  successors  will  be  utterly 
Qoable  to  comprehend  that  a  generation  which  was  so  inven- 
tire  in  politics,  in  science,  and  in  the  details  of  m.*terial 
progress,  which  was  seemingly  so  full  of  liberty  of  thought, 
should  have  had  no  libe-rty  of  action,  and  should  have 
silently  supported  the  outrageous  desjwtisra  of  ugliness. 

We  shrink  from  change  i^cause  we  pretend  that  it  would 
indicate  vanity  and  affectation,  and  that  the  frank  adoption 
of  external  ornament  woidd  be  unworthy  of  the  manly 
natures  of  our  time.  But  we  overlook  two  facts :  the  first, 
that,  with  all  our  fancied  manliness,  we  Europeans  of  to-day 
do  pay  singular  attention  to  our  vestments,  abominable  as 
they  are;  the  second,  that  when  men  did  dress  well,  they 
were  quite  as  much  men  as  we  are,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  so.  The  mounquetalres  de  Louis  Treize  wore  the  most 
perfect  clothes  which  the  world  has  ever  seen :  Condd, 
Sleigh,  Henri  Quatre,  the  cavaliers,  were  models  of  cos¬ 
tume  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  pretend  that  they  were 
not  gallant  soldiers  and  real  men.  There  is  no  necessary 
connexity  between  effeminacy  and  graceful  dress  :  there  is 
no  inherent  unworthiness  in  the  pursuit  of  outward  charm  ; 
and  though  so  many  of  us  proclaim  that  the  adornment  of 
men’s  bodies  is  an  object  beneath  our  care,  there  is  no 
argument  to  be  found  in  history  or  in  morals  in  favor  of  that 
pretension.  Still,  however  false  the  theory,  there  it  is.  It 
colds  us,  and  it  binds  us :  its  first  result  is  to  make  men 
odious  to  contemplate  ;  its  second  consequence  is  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  word  “  dress.”  In  considering  the 
influence  and  the  idle  of  dress  in  France,  we  can  speak  of 
women  only :  men  are  outside  the  question  for  the  present. 

But,  though  we  are  thus  obliged  to  eliminate  half  a  peo¬ 
ple  from  our  fiehl  of  observation,  there  still  remains  enough 
—  too  much,  indeed  —  to  talk  about.  Women’s  dress  has 
become  of  late  years  one  of  the  great  questions  of  our  time  : 
it  ranks  with  jxwr-laws,  emigration,  separation  between 
Chnreh  and  State,  and  universal  suffrage.  It  has  not  yet 
issumed,  as  those  subjects  have,  the  character  of  a  national 
or  political  problem  ;  the  attention  of  Governments  has  not 
yet  been  avowedly  directed  to  it ;  but  its  effects  have  been 
enormous,  its  influence  has  been  all-pervading,  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  really  graver  than  that  of  many  measures  which 
parliaments  discuss.  The  absolute  exclusion  of  the  male  half 


of  a  community  from  direct  participation  in  outside  ornament 
has  led  the  men  to  gratify  their  jmnt-up  vanity,  their  un¬ 
satisfied  iileas  of  taste,  by  excessive  adornment  of  their 
women.  Vanity  must  come  out  somehow ;  taste,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  must  have  its  say :  so,  as  men  are  limited  to  the 
eminently  insufficient  satisfactions  which  modern  tailors 
ofler  them,  —  to  the  choice  between  two  buttons  or  one  button 
on  their  sleeves,  to  trousers  rather  loose  or  very  loose,  they 
burst  out  in  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  seek  in  them 
what  tliey  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  in  their  own  proper  per- 
•ons.  Tlie  women  have  no  objection  to  this  system  :  on  the 
rontrary,  their  monopoly  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  them  the  whole  blame 
of  the  excesses  which  actual  Europe,  from  France  down¬ 
wards,  offers  to  our  eye.  Men  have  asked  for  these  exces- 
•es,  have  stimulated  them,  have  admired  them ;  for  the 
theory  that  women  dress  for  women,  and  men  for  men,  is  an 
illusion ;  women  dress  to  please,  and  to  please  men  more 
than  women.  They  have  used  their  opportunity  with  au- 
wious  recklessness ;  but  the  opportunity  was  created  for 
Yhey  did  not  invent  it  all  alone  :  men  have  helped 
*S®rly)  and  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  their 
«cti.  Hey  may,  however,  reasonably  invoke  extenuating 


circumstances ;  they  may  point  to  their  own  miserable  con¬ 
dition,  and  ask  if  their  eyes  are  to  receive  no  satisfaction 
anywhere ;  they  may  say  that  they  are  poor  weak  creatures, 
full  of  frailties,  and  that  they  find  enjoyment  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  smart  clothes  on  women,  Iteeause  they  cannot 
admire  them  on  themselves.  Tliey  do  deserve  some  excuse, 
in  the  origin  of  their  actions  at  all  events.  Their  longing 
for  a  pleasanter  sight  than  they  present  themselves  was 
natural  and  even  praiseworthy ;  but  when  once  they  had 
puslied  women  on  the  road,  they  lost  all  control  over  them : 
women  got  away,  and  culminated  in  the  m.ad  elegance,  the 
wild  extravagance,  which  distinguished  the  Second  Empire, 
and  which,  in  some  degree  at  all  events,  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  rottenness  of  France. 

We  should  not,  however,  forget  that  the  dressing  of 
French  women  has  a  good  many  asjiects.  We  see  the  more 
riotous  elements  which  compose  it,  because,  by  their  very 
nature,  by  the  publicity  which  they  seek,  thev  are  visible 
to  all  spectators ;  and  because  the  harm  whicL  they  have 
done  is  the  talk  of  Europe.  But  there  are  other  sides  to 
this  great  subject :  it  is  not  all  vanity,  frivolity,  and  ex¬ 
pense  ;  it  contains  intelligence  and  tact  and  economy  and 
sense  and  art,  in  their  most  curious  developments  j  it  is  a 
mixture  of  goo<l  and  bad,  of  foolishness  and  wisdom,  in  all 
their  varying  shades.  But  its  action,  whatever  be  its  form 
and  con.sequences,  is  omnipresent :  no  French  woman  escapes 
from  it.  Dress,  in  some  way,  is  her  main  pre-occupation  ; 
and  that  is  why  the  matter  has  grown  so  big :  why  it  has 
risen  to  the  front  rank  amongst  the  questions  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  This  sort  of  language  may  look  like  exaggeration  : 
yet  it  is  rigorously  exact;  and  it  is  applicable  more  or  less 
to  other  countries  besides  France.  The  desire  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  to  produce  personal  effect  through  the  covering  of 
their  bodies,  is  a  general  di.sposition  amongst  women  of 
European  origin.  In  England  it  has  attacked  the  lower 
classes  with  singular  ferocity,  .nnd  with  the  most  deplorable 
re.sults  :  in  France  and  elsewhere  its  manifestations  have 
occurred  mainly  in  the  higher  strata  of  society.  'Ilie  feel¬ 
ing  which  prompts  it  is,  however,  identical  in  all  cases,  — 
the  satisfaction  of  individual  vanity,  and  the  longing  to 
tempt  men ;  but  the  practical  working  out  of  the  idea  in 
France  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  we  discover  no¬ 
where  else. 

Tlie  French  woman  has  a  sentiment  of  shape  and  color, 
of  varieties  and  fitnesses,  which  is  proper  to  herself,  and 
which  women  of  other  races  do  not  attain,  unless  by  rare 
exception.  She  has  an  instinct  of  singular  precision  in 
every  thing  which  relates  to  dress ;  her  faculty  of  compari¬ 
son  is  marvellously  rapid ;  her  innate  sense  of  the  laws  of 
harmony  in  outward  things  attains  the  nature  of  a  science. 
And  the  word  science  is  employed  here  in  its  purest  mean¬ 
ing,  as  significative  of  knowledge  which  has  la-en  controlled 
and  systematized  by  the  application  of  method.  It  is  not 
a  hap-hazard  feeling  :  it  is  a  resolute  conviction.  It  i.s  not 
an  accident  of  momentary  experience :  it  is  an  infused 
faith,  matured  and  verified  by  patient  study,  thought,  and 
observation.  Readiness  of  decision,  facility  of  execution, 
are  the  fir.'-t  consequences  of  this  state  of  mind  :  there  is 
no  hesitation  about  choice,  no  uncertainty  of  selection ;  the 
thought  is  so  well  prep.ared  beforehand  that  the  most  subtle 
difficulties,  the  most  apparently  impossible  solutions,  are 
disposed  of  with  unerring  certainty.  And  these  solutions 
are  aided  by  a  handiness  of  fingering,  a  dexterity  of  touch, 
which  also  are  peculiar  to  tlie  race,  and  which  render  pos¬ 
sible  the  incarnation  of  fanta.stic  fancies  which  heavier 
manipulators  could  never  realize.  Stiirting  with  weapons 
such  as  these,  served  by  Ixjth  head  and  hand,  the  French 
woman  has  reached  a  type  of  dress  which  others  may  strive 
to  imitate,  but  which  they  do  not  attain.  It  is  not  enough 
to  copy :  possession  of  the  self-same  objects  does  not  suffice ; 
they  must  be  put  on,  they  must  be  worn,  as  their  inventors 
wear  them.  Here,  again,  comes  in  a  local  virtue  which  can¬ 
not  be  transplanted :  the  art  of  carrying  dress  is  almost 
j)urely  French.  Not  one  English  woman  in  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  can  disguise  her  nationality  behind  foreign  clothes ; 
the  indefinable  peculiarities  whic^  early  teaching  gives  are 
beyond  her  reach.  She  may  struggle,  but  she  fails ;  and 
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although  she  may  be  quite  convinced  that  she  looks  the  the  quiet,  eleprant  Paiisienne  who  was  identified  with  the 

part  she  wants  to  play,  the  least  practised  eye  detects  the  Monarchy  of  July  :  in  came  toilettes  tapageuses,  and  hinh- 

sham.  heeled  boots,  and  nakedness,  and  riotous  expenditi^i 

But  the  mere  fact  of  her  would-be  imitation  involves  a  Art-lovers  and  wise  men  stood  by  and  raourneil. 
conscious  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  the  type  imi-  Not  that  French  women’s  love  of  dress  sprang  up  in  igs?. 
tated :  we  only  copy  what  we  really  like,  and  what  we  are  it  was  an  old,  long-cherished  worship,  deep  and  faithful' 

desirous  to  resemble.  Tliere  art*  English  women  who  pre-  it  simply  changed  its  goils  with  the  new  master.  Its  inten’ 

tend  to  repel  with  scorn  the  notion  that  they  wish  tlieir  sity  did  not  grow ;  for  it  was  already  so  profound  and  real 

dress  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  French  women  ;  but  if  their  that  it  could  not  gather  further  strength ;  hut  it  modified  its 
assumed  deni  il  were  real  and  honest,  they  would  not  ex-  ends  and  ways;  and,  from  a  winning  IK'rfeetness,  made  up 

pose  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  making  it ;  they  would  of  true  female  graces,  and  of  intelligent  applications  of  the 

say  that  English  women  art*  lhemst*lves,  not  other  people  ;  most  ordinary  means,  it  swelled  into  “  Bmoi'onistn.”  That 
they  would  create  a  model  for  their  own  use,  peculiar  to  one  word  m  irks  the  period  :  it  siirnifies  the  abandonment  of 
their  land,  and,  though  they  would  gain  nothing  by  the  pro-  simplicity  ami  of  tranquil  gentleness,  the  pursuit  of  louj 
cess,  —  for  nationally  they  have  no  idea  of  dress,  —  they  effects,  in  which  eccentricities  of  form  and  color  were 

would  at  all  events  escape  the  charge  of  counterfeiting.  It  the  sole  elements ;  it  implies  an  interior  state  in  Iwmionv 

would  be  no  joy  to  men  if  they  were  to  do  so;  the  eye  wilh  outside  manifestations  of  such  a  nature.  Tlit*  change 

would  receive  no  cont«*ntment ;  our  women  would  be  even  was  not,  however,  universal :  it  was  met  by  indi'.'nant  pro- 

more  alKiminably  got  up  than  they  are  at  present ;  but  we  tests,  by  heart-rending  lament<ations,  by  hitter  criticisms, hr 

should  have  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  independence,  satire,  mockery,  and  organized  opposition.  And  yet  it 

whatever  that  may  be.  .\nother,  ami  a  far  more  practical  rolled  along,  augmenting  from  year  to  year,  gaining  alwavs 
solution  would  be  to  candidly  avow  that,  though  we  long  to  fresh  adhen-nts,  but  never  conquering  a  majority.  It  diocki^l 

dress  our  wives  well,  we  have  not  the  faintest  conception  too  many  old  convictions,  and  it  cost  too  inucli,  to  liccime 

how  to  set  .about  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  o|K!nly  and  a  nation.illy  accepted  movement;  it  was  but  an  accident  of 
frankly  follow  the  most  perfect  type  we  can  discover,  ac-  the  eiweh,  born  of  evanescent  causes,  and  destined  to  fade 
knowle  Iging  our  incapacity  of  both  production  and  iinitii-  away  with  them  ;  it  was  limited  to  certain  classes  and 
tion,  but  iloing  our  little  ix*st  to  atone  for  our  self-recog-  to  certain  pl.aces,  —  it  never  stained  out  on  to  the  entire  popn- 
nized  inferiority  by  the  humble  avowal  of  its  existence,  lation;  but,  even  in  its  relatively  restricted  sphere  of  action, 

and  by  the  frank  acceptance  of  a  pattern.  Tluvt  pattern  it  did  prodigious  harm,  and  exercised  a  corrupting  influence 

exists  in  France,  not  amongst  the  rapid  people,  who  have  which  has  never  been  exactly  measured, 

made  for  themselves  so  unenviable  a  reputation,  but  in  an-  A  certain  set  of  women,  who,  though  not  niimerons, 
other  and  a  larger  c.ategory  of  true  women,  who  regard  occupied  positions  so  conspicuous  and  so  influential  that 
their  toilette  as  a  legitimate  source  of  ch.arm,  as  a  natural  every  thing  they  did  was  seen,  and  much  of  it  was  copied, 
indication  of  their  in<lividu,al  sentiment  of  art.  Those  are  organized  their  diversions,  their  manners,  and  their  dress, 
the  women  who  are  gooil  to  look  at  and  follow  ;  for,  though  in  a  way  which,  till  their  time,  had  never  been  practised 
they  do  love  cAi/^n.>i ;  though  they  do  devote  to  their  dis-  either  in  or  out  of  France.  Tlie  peculiar  cireuinsUnces  of 
cussion  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and  thoughts ;  the  moment  rendered  their  proceedings  possible,  and  not 

though  they,  too,  like  tlie  rest,  lift  up  dress  to  the  altitude  only  disposed,  but  materially  enabled,  a  good  many  otlicr 

of  a  great  question,  they  do  it  well  and  wisely,  in  a  form  women,  of  lower  social  rank,  to  imitate  them.  The  outlay 
and  with  a  result  that  others  may  be  proud  to  emulate.  It  which  their  extravagance  entailed  was  good  for  trade:  a 
is  only  by  dividing  the  subject  into  two  distinct  parts  that  special  category  of  manufacturers  sprang  up  to  minister  to 
the  truth  can  be  arrived  at:  fast  dressing  makes  up  one  their  needs,  and  to  earn  large  profits  by  their  folly.  So  far, 

side  of  it,  good  dressing  makes  up  the  other.  In  their  moral  their  doings  had  a  use  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  complain 

consequences,  as  well  as  in  their  material  respects,  the  two  that  rich  people  spend  their  money,  and  so  contribute  to 
are  entirely  different.  general  prosperity.  If  Mr.  Worth,  for  instance,  has  made 

Not  very  long  ago,  nc.arly  all  Freneh  women  were  dis-  a  fortune  out  of  the  wants  which  he  supplied,  he  deserves 
tinguees:  the  social  influences  ofthe  Restoration,  and  of  Louis  the  credit  of  having  intelligently  understood  his  time,  and 
Philippe’s  reign,  were  mainly  pure  and  honest ;  and  they  of  having  been  the  first  to  satisfy  a  new  demand.  He  has 
showed  out  in  woman’s  dress  with  singular  completeness.  no  responsibility  in  the  matter ;  he  happened  to  jjossess 
Tliere  w.as  something  in  the  air  then  which  led  the  French  certain  natural  gifts  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  he  was  able  to  invent  ] 
to  put  grace  and  charm  above  all  other  attributes.  On  the  dresses  with  a  fertility,  a  variety,  an  audacity,  and  a 

one  hand,  there  was  no  rowdiness  ;  on  the  other,  there  was  skill,  which  no  one  else  possessed  in  the  same  dcgiw; 

nothing  of  what  we  understand  by  aristocracy :  indeed,  that  so  the  women  who  wanted  dresses  came  to  him.  Finding  I 
peculiar  aspect  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  what  are  that  the  current  had  set  his  way,  he  asked  prices  vrliifn 
called  the  fair-haircil  races,  particularly  to  the  English,  the  represented  two  separate  sorts  of  goods,  material  and  in-  j 
Austrians,  and  the  Swedes;  but  there  was  something  quite  vention  :  his  rivals  could  only  execute;  he  was  able  to  ! 
as  good :  there  was  distinction.  The  women  knew  it ;  and  cre.ate ;  he  naturally  claimed  to  be  paid  for  both ;  and  the  j 
they  cherished  their  rare  merit  with  infinite  care  and  fond-  world  he  served  accepted  his  conditions.  It  is  correct  to  I 

ness.  To  look  comme  il  fiiut  was  their  one  dream;  and,  say  “the  world;  ”  for  two-thirds  of  all  Worth’s  productions 

though  the  exact  form  of  realization  of  the  phrase  varied  have  been  absorbed  by  foreigners.  The  Americ.ans  cspeci- 
naturally  from  year  to  ye.ar  with  the  fluctuations  of  passing  ally  have  been  his  largest  customers.  It  is  necessar)’  to 
fashion,  the  object  and  the  result  remained  the  same.  And  state  this,  so  that  the  blame  of  giving  fifty  pounds  for  a 

both  were  reached  without  exjiense:  simplicity  was  the  plain  costume,  or  two  hundred  pounds  for  a  ball-dress,  may 

rule;  and  simplicity  means  economy.  That  was  the  time  not  be  attributed  to  French  women  alone.  Tlie  truth  i^M 

when  nearly  everybody  wore  merinos  in  the  winter,  and  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  a  little  inquiry  in  the 
plain  muslin  in  the  summer :  where  the  only  extravagance  places,  that  the  great  providers  of  the  various  details  ol 

which  woman  perpetrated  was  in  their  chaussure,  their  toilet  who  cluster  round  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, —  the  makers, 

linen,  and  their  gloves ;  and  delicate  as  was  the  dressing  of  not  only  of  inconceivable  gowns,  but  ol  fairy  bonnets, 
the  hands  and  feet,  it  did  not  cost  much  money  then.  The  adorable  jewels,  dreamy  chtiussures,  and  theotlier  thousaml 
revival  of  imperial  government  brought  in  abundant  money,  delicacies  which  contribute  to  make  up  the  modern  womM, 

easy  pleasures,  and  all  the  excitements  and  needs  of  stimu-  —  all  work  more  for  the  United  States  and  Russia  thMtof 

lants  which  are  proper  to  pieriods  of  moral  decadence.  France.  There  are  ladies  at  St.  Petersburg  who  spend  one 
Distinction  ceased  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  a  society  which  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  shoes  alone  1 
wanted  glare,  which  had  grown  beyond  the  calm  of  moderate  annual  cost  of  gloves  and  stockings  would  keep  six  families 
and  purely  feminine  contentments,  which  claimed  to  show  of  weavers ;  who  think  it  quite  natural  to  nay  the  gurney 
its  wealth  and  its  bad  taste  in  action,  no  matter  how.  So  a  of  their  favorite  author  from  the  Boulevard  to  the  hex*  f 
new  type  arose :  the  woman  of  the  Swond  Empire  replaced  Prospect,  in  order  that  be  may  exactly  take  their  meas 
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for  a  corset.  In  abusing  Frenchwomen  for  their  extrava- 
ance  as  we  all  do  so  willingly,  let  us  be  honest  enough  to 
remember  that  not  one  of  them  attains  the  height  of  folly 
which  is  reached  by  certain  ladies,  whose  names  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention,  hut  who  are  well  known,  on  the  Iwr- 
(lers  of  the  Neva  and  the  Hudson ;  and  of  whose  bills  in 
Paris  curious  stories  might  be  told,  if  discretion  did  not  bar 
tb^  w3y* 

The  sin  of  France  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  sets  the  ex¬ 
ample  :  her  imitators  —  some  of  them  at  least  —  go  Irevond 
the  pattern  which  she  offers  ;  but  the  original  fault  is  liers. 
The  fault  is,  however,  rather  ancient :  it  was  not  a  jrrorluct 
of  the  Second  Empire.  Eurojie  has  appropriated  French 
fashions  for  so  many  centuries  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  she  l)egan  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  France  is 
so  prodigiously  indifferent  on  the  subject,  her  women  care 
so  little  whether  other  women  copy  them  or  not,  that  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  wilful  desire  to  lead  astray  the 
nations  round  them.  French  women  dress  for  France  alone  : 
if  others  follow  them,  that  is  their  own  affair ;  it  scarcely 
constitutes  in  itself  a  ground  for  blame  against  the  original 
models.  But  still,  if  extravagance  and  bad  taste  are  ap¬ 
plied  amongst  the  French,  the  harm  they  do  is  all  the  more 
extensive  because  of  the  vast  field  of  action  which  they  in¬ 
fluence;  and  that  is  why  their  indirect  responsibility  is  great 
sndreal.  Of  course  they  repudiate  it  with  indignation: 
of  course  they  say  that,  as  they  impose  their  will  on  no  one, 
as  all  the  women  of  the  earth  are  free  to  cover  themselves 
as  they  like,  it  is  most  unfair  to  impute  to  them  the  noisy 
dressing  which  has  grown  up  in  so  many  countries  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  objection  is  specious,  but  in- 
suflicient :  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  monarchs  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  consequences  of  their  position.  France  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  queen  of  dress  ;  anti,  as  such,  she  cannot  escape 
from  the  duties  and  the  charges  which  surround  all  crowns. 
That  her  outlying  subjects  are  willing  slaves  is  true  :  that 
«he  clilms  no  authority  over  them  is  perfectly  exact ;  but 
those  facts  do  not  efface  the  moral  responsibility  which  at¬ 
taches  to  all  those  who  stantl  in  high  places,  and  have 
thereby  become  accepted  models.  So  long  as  French  women 
were  what  they  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago,  they  did  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  humanity :  they  offered  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  perfect  dress,  and  so  bore  usefully  the  burden  of 
their  royalty ;  but  when  they  began  to  fling  aside  the  wise 
precepts  of  their  mothers ;  when  they  introduce<l  mere 
money  into  the  composition  of  their  effect ;  when  grace  and 
charm  were  regariled  as  Inferior  ends ;  when  thi*ir  one  ol>- 
ject  was  to  dazzle  and  bewilder,  then  they  at  once  ceased 
to  deserve  the  place  which  they  had  so  long  held  :  they  be¬ 
came  a  danger,  and  ought  to  have  been  dethroned.  But 
they  held  their  sceptre  by  divine  right :  their  vassels  never 
thought  of  getting  up  a  revolution  to  turn  them  out ;  the 
slaves  continued  to  obey ;  they  followed  on  with  unfa- 
tigue<l  servility,  as  the  populace  of  Rome  bowed  down  be¬ 
fore  the  Caesars. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  French  results,  rather  than  in  its 
outside  bearings,  that  the  movement  of  women’s  clothes, 
since  1852,  interests  us  here.  It  is  its  influence  on  France 
that  we  have  to  consider.  It  may  at  once  be  said  that  that 
influence  was  infinitely  less  extensive  and  less  serious  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  The  outbreak  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  was  so  violent  in  certain  classes  of  society,  that,  by  its 
mere  glitter,  it  seemed  to  be  vastly  more  important  and 
more  widespread  than  it  was  in  fact.  Its  vivid  glare  gave 
It  a  character  of  universality  which  it  never  really  pos- 
•«saed:  its  appearance  of  omnipresence  was  deceptive,  and 
brought  about  solely  by  the  excessive  publicity  of  the 
goings-on  of  its  promoters.  If  the  women  who  resolutely 
mlopted  fast  dressing  could  have  been  counted,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  not  fifty  thousand  of  them  would  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  of  France.  But  they  made  noise  enough  for 
five  millions,  and  so  piisled  the  lookers-on,  who  fancied  that 
wh  a  tapage  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  small  set 

.P^ple ;  and  who  therefore,  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  as- 
CTiW  its  production  to  the  entire  nation.  The  truth  is, 
M  has  been  already  said,  that  the  example  was  first  given 
fiy  a  few  ladies  who  liked  strong  amusements,  and  whose 


rank  and  social  power  en.abled  them  to  externally  defy 
opinion,  and  to  rely  on  being  obsequiously  imitated  by  the 
group  immediately  around  them.  But  the  real  women  of 
France  resisted  the  attempt  at  its  outset :  they  saw  no  gain 
to  taste  or  charm  in  the  ways  wliieh  the  Second  Empire  in¬ 
augurated  ;  they  persistently  opjiosed  them  ;  and  when,  ten 
vears  afterwards,  the  evil  had  reached  its  climax,  they  who 
liad  in  no  way  contributed  to  it  shook  their  heads,  and  sadly 
said,  “  A  curious  l)ook  will  some  day  be  written  on  the 
harm  which  Madame  A.  and  her  bedongings  have  done  to 
France.”  They  expressed  this  opinion  with  conviction,  for 
they  thought  the  ill  laid  deep :  they,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  spectators,  believed  that  the  contagion  had  laid  hold  of 
the  majority,  and  that  its  consequences  would  be  durable. 
This,  however,  was  an  illusion :  the  rapid  dresses  and 
rowdy  ways,  which  seemed  to  have  become  a  system,  have 
disappeared  with  the  state  of  things  which  caused  them  : 
their  life  was  ephemeral ;  they  did  much  damage  while 
they  lasted;  but  their  time  is  over:  French  women  are  be- 
connng  themselves  once  more. 

And  yet  the  movement  was  accompanied  by  features 
which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  vitality  and  force,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  deceive  even  the  most  experienced  judges  of 
s(x;ial  follies.  It  had  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  it  had  Fey¬ 
deau’s  novels,  Sardou’s  plays,  ami  that  peculiar  newspaper, 
the  Vie  Parxsienne ;  it  was  backed  up  by  money,  by 
court  favor,  by  the  most  exciting  forms  of  pleasure,  by  a 
goo<l  deal  of  sharp  writing,  by  the  personal  action  of  men 
and  women  of  position.  It  succeedi-d  in  thoroughly  de¬ 
praving  public  taste  within  the  limit  of  its  action.  The 
toilet  of  the  actresses  of  the  Gymnase,  the  Varitftes,  and 
the  Vaudeville,  were  accepted  topics  of  conversation.  Jules 
Janin,  the  critic,  the  judge,  the  thinker,  wrote  feuilletons 
upon  them  in  the  grave  D-  bats,  and  did  not  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  thereby  degraded  his  pen  and  his  reputation. 
Tlie  fancy  balls  at  the  A  ffaires  Etrang'eres  and  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  were  such  big  events  that  they  absorbed  atten¬ 
tion  a  month  before  and  afterwanls;  and  stories  were 
eagerly  told  and  listened  to  about  duchesses  and  princesses 
who  took  tea  with  Mr.  Worth  at  five  o’clock  to  discuss  the 
last  details  of  the  composition  of  their  costumes,  and  who 
drove  back  to  him  at  ten,  p.m.,  on  their  road  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  in  order  to  submit  their  adornments  to  one  final 
touch  from  his  skilful  hand.  As  skirts  grew  longer,  bodies 
grew  shorter ;  and  the  first  half  of  Levassor’s  description 
of  a  ballet-girl’s  dress,  —  “  Une  robe  (jui  ne  commence  qu’k 
peine,  etqui  finit  tout-de-suite,” — became  exactly  applicable 
to  the  upper  part  of  what  was  called  an  evening  toilet.  Some 
people,  indeed,  were  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  pretend  that  it  “  scarcely  began  ;  ”  anil  that  it 
would  be  far  more  exact  to  assert  that  it  did  not  begin  at 
all. 

It  was  a  curious  period.  The  pursuit  of  material  satis¬ 
factions,  of  the  glorific.ation  of  vanity,  was  the  main  object 
of  the  women  who  dressed,  and  of  the  men  who  hung  about 
them.  Every  lady  spent  all  she  had,  and  a  good  many  got 
copiously  into  debt ;  faces  were  laboriously  and  pictorially 
prepared  for  the  day’s  work ;  the  stinginesses  of  Nature 
were  more  than  ever  compensated  by  various  devices 
adapted  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  —  before,  behind, 
above,  below  :  someboily  else’s  hair,  added  to  wadding  and 
heels,  composed  a  charming  creature.  Tlie  clothes  which 
were  put  over  these  under-preparations  were  violent  in 
form  and  color :  all  the  ordinary  theories  and  rules  of  art 
were  wilfidly  disregarded ;  velvet  was  worn  in  the  summer ; 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  were  resolutely  mixed.  Luxury 
reached  o  furious  a  development  that  even  M.  Dupin  — 
who,  after  serving  thirteen  governments  with  unvarying 
fidelity,  might  have  been  supposed  to  lie  able  to  stand  a 
good  deal  —  burst  out  in  the  senate  with  a  moral  speech 
against  the  women  of  his  time ;  but  the  ladies  it  was  meant 
for  read  it  in  the  Moniteur  next  morning,  laughed,  and 
said,  “  Poor  old  Dupin !  ”  That  was  what  he  got  for  his 
trouble.  It  needed  a  stronger  hand  than  his  to  stop  the 
wave.  And  yet,  with  all  this  noise  and  splashing,  the 
wave  did  not  really  hold  much  water :  it  was  made  up  of 
surface-foam.  It  seemed  to  cover  almost  the  entire  sea  of  life ; 
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but  it  had  no  depth,  and  even  its  superficial  area  was  vastlj 
less  than  was  supposed.  Tlie  majority  of  women  are  good 
and  honest,  and  are  more  inelined  to  the  disehar'/e  of  quiet 
duties  than  to  the  pursuit  of  reckless  pleasure :  it  was  but 
a  minority  —  a  small  minority —  which  went  in  for  joy  and 
dress,  and  adopted  them  as  the  sole  object  of  existence. 
Of  course,  a  pood  many  of  the  <^uiet  wives  and  mothers 
were  a  little  tempted  by  the  glitter  round  them :  they 
would  not  have  been  French  women  if  they  had  been  quite 
insensible  to  the  glory  of  other  jteonle’s  clothes ;  but  tiieir 
good  sense,  and  their  innate  love  of  nonesty,  protected  them 
from  danger;  they  stood  by  in  safety;  they  went  on  dress¬ 
ing  mildly,  and  limited  their  outlay  to  what  their  husbands 
gave  them.  There  are,  however,  enough  “  frisky  matrons  ” 
and  foolish  virgins  on  this  earth  to  supply  material  for  any 
madn'  ss  which  fashion  may  set  going.  Tliere  are  abun¬ 
dant  asses  among  the  men  that  modern  civilization  has  pro¬ 
duced,  who  are  always  ready  to  applaud  excesses,  even  if 
they  have  to  pay  for  them.  So,  with  example  from  above, 
and  imitation  from  below,  rowtly  dressing  and  rowdy  man¬ 
ners  Ix'came  typical  of  the  period,  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bi-red  as  having  constituted  one  of  the  worst  of  the  social 
asm-cts  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Not  tliat  the  memliers  of  the  group  who  dressed  were 
morally  much  worse  than  the  people  who  live  for  pleasure 
in  other  lands.  Tliere  is  a  singular  e(|uality  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  vice  and  virtue.  The  accidents  of  exterior  devel¬ 
opment,  which  come  and  go  with  every  generation,  affect 
but  little  more  than  mere  externals :  they  do  not  exercise 
any  real  influence  on  the  inner  condition  of  a  nation, 
unless,  indeed,  thev  last  long  enough  to  acquire  a  pi'rmanent 
hold  of  its  thougfit  and  action.  Women  who  seek  solely 
for  diversion  are  not  likely  anywhere  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  children ;  and  whether  they  be  English,  French,  or 
Kussian,  their  negli*ct  of  home-iluties  is,  probably,  every¬ 
where  the  same.  Worldliness,  whatever  be  its  form,  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  a  race  nor  of  an  epoch  :  frivolity,  vanity, 
and  lust  of  the  eyes,  have  been  pretty  general  since  the 
world  was  made;  and  it  would  be  untrue  and  unjust  to 
descrilie  them  as  monopolies  of  the  women  of  the  Second 
Empire.  But,  however  founded  this  reservation  may  be, 
those  women  did  go  singularly  far  in  the  pursuit  of  con¬ 
temptible  enjoyments :  tliey  did  their  very  utmost  to  dam¬ 
age  their  generation  by  destroying  the  higher  objects  of 
society  ;  and  if  other  women  do  the  same  in  varying 
degree,  that  fact  does  not  excuse  the  Parisians  for  setting 
the  example. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  men  merit  more  blame  than  the 
women  ;  for  the  latter  are  only  what  the  former  make  them. 
It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  When  men  want 
ladies  round  them,  women  become  ladies  :  when  men  want 
the  other  thing,  women  become  the  other  thing.  They 
model  themselves  according  to  the  requirements  of  their 
masters ;  and  the  fluctuations  of  their  type  and  manners  may 
always  ^  taken  as  a  tolerably  safe  indication  of  the  male 
tendencies  of  the  period.  Men  have,  therefore,  but  small 
right  to  comjdain  if  the  result  be  bad  :  it  is  mainly  their 
own  work.  TTiey  deserve  credit  if  the  end  is  worthy  :  they 
must  take  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  if  it  be  the  contrary. 
It  is  they  who  have  lifted  up  cocottes  into  the  detestable 
rominence  which  they  occupy  in  Paris;  it  is  they  who 
ave  led  other  women  to  suppose  that  the  cocotte  aspect  is 
the  one  which  pleases  men,  and  which  all  women  whose 
desire  is  to  please  must  necessarily  pursue.  We  foreigners 
may  attribute  all  this  folly  to  the  women  who  perpetrate  it; 
but  that  is  unfair :  the  greatest  sinners  are  the  men  who 
ask  for  it.  Women  follow  and  obey  far  more  than  they 
originate.  Of  course,  this  argument  applies  to  the  principle 
alone,  and  does  not  reach  the  details :  there,  men  are  outsiile 
the  question ;  they  have  no  hand  in  the  compilation  of 
grotesque  adornments ;  they  like  them,  but  they  do  not  in¬ 
vent  them.  They  do  not  wish  their  wives  to  spend  eight 
thousand  pounds  a  year  apiece  on  clothes;  but  they  pay  the 
bill  because  its  very  bigness  flatters  them  :  it  is  a  merit  in 
their  eyes  to  have  a  wife  who  costs  so  much.  This  is  a  con¬ 
sequence,  exaggerated  and  absurd,  but  still  a  consequence, 
of  the  ugliness  to  which  they  are  themselves  condemned  : 


when  men  become  able  to  dress  themselves  with  freedoQ 
they  will  cease  to  feel  pride  in  overdressing  the  women 
around  them. 

The  effect  of  these  extravagances  has  necessarily 
to  almost  destroy  family  life  for  the  people  who  have  in. 
dulged  in  them.  There  are  women  in  France  —  a  mod 
man^,  too  —  who  dress  only  for  their  husbands  and  fteir 
firi'suies ;  who  think  that  they  do  their  duty  to  God  and 
themselves  in  trying  to  make  their  homes  attractive  to  their 
proprietors ;  and  who  imagine  rightly  that  they  serve  thnt 
purpose  by  adorning  their  own  persons  for  the  •rreater 
delectation  of  legitimate  spectators.  But  the  qiiick-livinv 
ladies,  who,  until  a  short  time  ago,  lived  for  the  world  it 
large,  did  not  content  themselves  with  any  such  restricted 
field  of  action.  One  admirer  did  not  satisfy  their  esj^er 
minds:  they  went  in  for  multitudes;  and  adopted  means 
which  were  as  large  as  the  end  they  had  in  view.  That 
some  of  them  really  liked  their  husbands,  and  had  a  sort 
of  tenderness  for  their  children,  is  not  at  all  iuiposaiblc 
but  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  associate  indoor  love  with 
outside  vanities,  the  former  was  pretty  often  abandoned  in 
order  to  be  better  able  to  attend  to  the  latter.  It  would  be 
particularly  useless  to  draw  harrowing  pictures  of  worldli¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  damage  which  it  has  aune  to  family  jori 
in  France  ;  for  its  effects  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  Piccadilly  can  tell  us  as  ninch 
about  it  as  we  can  learn  in  the  Champs  Elys<>es.  We  al| 
perfectly  well  know  what  it  looks  like,  and  what  it  pro 
duces :  only  it  is  infinitely  pleasanter  to  abuse  it  in  the 
French  than  in  ourselves.  It  is  very  sootliing  to  discuta 
the  mote  in  our  brother’s  eye :  so  we  go  in  at  the  iniquities 
of  France  as  if  we  were  all  innocence  and  virtue  on  this 
side.  It  is  true  that  the  Paruiennes  do  encourage  us  to  this 
sort  of  action ;  for  they  have  always  exposed  their  faults  to 
the  universe  with  a  frankness  and  a  completeness  of  which 
we  can  discover  no  example  elsewhere.  Other  people 
cover  themselves  with  hypocrisies  and  shams;  but  as  the 
nation  de  trap  de  paroles  does  not  seem,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  to  care  what  its  neighbors  think,  it  shows  itself  as  it 
is.  Socially,  there  is  very  little  humbug,  and  scarcely  any 
snobbishness,  in  France.  There  is  no  recognized  upper 
class  to  struggle  after  or  to  imitate.  Great  as  are  the  de¬ 
merits  of  the  country  in  its  politico-moral  developments,  it 
is  singularly  free  from  the  disposition  either  to  revere  and 
copy  rank,  or  to  veil  its  passing  tendencies.  W’e  see  the 
French  pretty  nearly  as  tney  are  :  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
them  come  out  with  full  distinctness;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  delightfully  easy  for  us  8U})erior  people 
to  call  them  hard  names. 

The  bad,  however,  was  so  terribly  prominent  amongst 
the  riotous  society  of  the  ante-Sedan  period  that  there  is 
really  some  excuse  for  insisting  on  it.  Since  the  Regency 
we  have  not  seen  such  a  wilful  apotheosis  of  pleasure  as 
those  twenty  years  produced  ;  and  of  all  the  external  forms 
which  the  movement  assumed,  woman’s  dress  was  the  most 
marked  and  most  evident.  Whether  that  dress  was  a 
cause,  or  a  result,  is  rather  difficult  to  determine ;  but  iU 
action,  though  limited  to  a  certain  set,  was  as  great,  wito 
its  sphere,  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  deleterious  springi 
which  were  at  work.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  amusing 
side  to  the  question ;  but  so  there  is  to  the  history  of  a 
good  many  other  of  the  damaging  influences  to  which  life 
is  exposed.  It  is  true  that  the  pictures  of  contemporaneons 
society,  with  which  the  Vie  Parisienne  stimulated,  every 
Saturday,  the  appetites  of  its  readers,  were  extremely  clever, 
and  abundantly  diverting.  It  is  true  that  the  realities,  the 
actualities,  of  daily  talk  and  daily  ways,  were  otlen  proT0^ 
ative  of  much  laughter  (more  than  France  hears  now); 
but,  after  all,  laughter  may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price: 
and  so  it  was  in  those  times.  Brightness  and  gayety  ^ 
cheering  and  tempting  ends  to  follow,  especially  when  life 
is  young  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  real  if  they  are  inno¬ 
cent  and  not  too  dear.  The  Second  Emni.'e,  however,  was 
not  particularly  innocent ;  and  no  one  will  accuse  it  of  hav¬ 
ing  fed  to  cheapness.  It  broke  down  the  honest  and  wise 
social  traditions  which  preceded  it,  it  enthroned 
gance,  it  lowered  both  men  and  women ;  and  one  of  iti 
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moat  active  agents  towards  these  results  was  probably  the 
gtyle  of  dress  which  it  inaugurated. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  moral  harm 
which  was  thus  generated,  it  was,  relatively,  even  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  odious  corruption  of  taste  and  type 
which  grew  up  during  those  twenty  years.  Reganled  as  a 
form  of  art, —  and  it  certainly  ougttt  to  be  so  considered, — 
women’s  dress  is  a  manifest  indication  of  current  ideas  on 
form  and  color.  It  does  not  constitute  a  mere  orn.mient  of 
the  body ;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  expression  of  individu- 
jlity  of  conception,  or  of  any  personal  sentiment  of  fitness 
(though  that  is  one  of  the  very  best  developments  which  it 
can  assume)  ;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  outward  sign  of  the 
art  tendencies  of  an  epoch.  Not  of  art  in  the  restricted 
sense  which  so  many  ot  us  attribute  to  the  woril,  the  nar¬ 
row  art  of  pictures  and  of  statues  and  of  seulj)ture,  but  of 
the  universm  harmonics  of  shapes  and  tints  which  nature 
shows  us  how  to  realize ;  and  which,  at  many  m'riods  of 
the  world’s  history,  men  and  women  have  felt  and  followed. 
This  is  the  art  which  so  disjwses  objects  round  us  that  each 
presents  the  highest  form  which  it  is  susceptible  of  attain¬ 
ing,  and  produces  in  us  the  keenest  satisfactions  which  the 
eve  can  convey.  This  is  the  art  through  which  home 
adornment,  in  furniture,  in  dress,  achieves  the  end  of  ren¬ 
dering  life  pleasanter,  and  of  showing  us  how  great  results 
can  be  obtained  by  little  means  :  how  truth  and  charm  and 
taste  can  be  insensibly  inculcated  by  the  daily  sight  of  the 
things  we  live  with.  The  fashions  of  the  Empire  offered 
no  such  teaching ;  glare  and  eccentricity  were  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics :  they  did  not  contain  one  sign 
of  the  higher  views  which  the  choice  of  dress  ought  always 
to  pursue ;  they  were  excessive  in  every  detail,  especially 
in  cost.  The  caricatures  of  the  perioil  will  hand  down  to 
posterity  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  what  the  streets 
and  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  looked  like  between  December, 
1851,  and  September,  1870.  French  grandchildren  will  in¬ 
deed  mock  at  the  aspect  of  the  women  we  have  known, —  at 
their  crinolines,  four  yards  round  j  and,  five  years  later,  at 
their  narrow  skirts,  clinging  round  their  legs.  They  will 
recognize  in  them  what  they  really  were,  des  femme*  rem- 
plies  de  bijoux  el  trelles-memeg,  with  small  room  for  love  of 
other  people,  and  with  a  permanent  disposition  to  disobey 
all  the  rules  which  ought  to  guide  the  choice  of  feminine 
costume.  When  all  possible  varieties  of  form  had  been 
exhausted,  the  ladies  of  the  period  took  up  color ;  and  if 
Germany  had  not  intervened,  they  would  soon  have  worn 
out  color,  too,  and  have  had  nothing  left  to  choose  from. 
The  re-action  which  h.as  now  set  in  is  against  all  color: 
women  are  wearing  tints  which  have  no  name ;  which  never 
were  real,  or  fresh,  or  true ;  but  which  still  do  not  quite 
reach  the  tone  which  we  design  by  “  faded :  ”  they  are 
essentially  ile*  cou'eurs  provuoires,  as  Paris  calls  them,  in 
sympathy  with  the  sort  of  government  which  France  just 
now  possesses,  —  neither  monarchy  nor  republic,  neither 
reality  nor  fiction,  neither  seed  nor  flower.  It  really  is 
amusing  to  see  dress  thus  fit  itself  to  the  accidents  of  poli¬ 
tics.  From  respectable,  under  Louis  Philippe,  it  became 
noisy  under  the  Empire ;  and  has  now  turned  to  “  provis¬ 
ional,”  under  M.  Thiers.  Whatever  be  its  next  stage,  we 
may,  at  all  events,  be  sure  that  it  will  never  grow  defini¬ 
tive.”  Its  essence  is  to  change,  not  only  with  dynasties, 
but  with  all  the  passing  fancies  which  caprice  may  set 
afloat.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  the  fashions  of 
the  Empire  had  lasted,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all 
taste  in  France  :  such  treatment  would  have  suffocated  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  exact  measure  of  the  style  of  a  period 
can  scarcely  be  arrived  at  by  contemporaries :  prejudice 
and  habit  blind  us  too  much  to  allow  us  to  exercise  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment  on  objects  which  surround  us.  VV'e 
can  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  toilet  of  both  men  and 
women  during  the  epoch  which  stretched  from  the  thir- 
^nth  to  the  sixteenth  Louis ;  we  can  alt  see  how  ungrace- 
ml  liras  was  under  the  Valois,  the  Directory,  and  the  First 
Mpire ;  but  we  cannot  form  an  equally  sure  opinion  with 
reference  to  ourselves;  partly,  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
we  live  with  ;  partly,  because  the  differences  which 
*ri!e,  year  to  year,  involve  only  modifications  of  de¬ 


tail  with  no  marked  change  of  character  or  type.  As  yet, 
although  we  can  only  compare  the  details  of  different 
moments  of  our  generation,  we  can,  at  all  events,  give  a 
verdict  on  them  between  themselves ;  and  can,  within  that 
limit,  assign  to  the  ephemeral  fashions  of  the  reign  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  their  little  place  in  history.  A  detestably  bad 
one  it  is.  Rarely  has  the  theory  of  dress  assumed  a  less 
satisfactory  expression  than  during  those  twenty  years 
amongst  the  women  who.  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
must  take  as  typical  of  the  time.  Rarely  has  a  momentary 
rush  of  extravagance,  in  all  its  fonus,  exercised  a  worse 
influence,  artistically,  on  those  who  were  subjected  to  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  arguments  in  proof 
of  this ;  but  if  there  should  still  be  people  who,  by  long 
custom  (they  can  have  no  better  motive),  should  wish  to 
defend  the  piece  in  which  they  have  played  a  part,  let  them 
explain,  if  anyhow  they  can,  the  merit  of  a  system  which 
is  based  on  nothing  but  the  deification  of  money.  Since 
the  Byzantines  put  gold  and  silver  into  pictures,  and  called 
it  art,  we  have  had  no  similar  example  of  the  adoration  of 
mere  glitter.  Happily  it  is  over ;  and  if  the  Empire  should 
get  back, —  which  is  an  eventuality  not  to  be  disregarded, 

—  we  may  presume  that  it  will  not  repeat  the  error,  but 
will  offer  another  model  to  its  restored  subjects. 

But  even  the  Empire  did  not  crush  out  the  true  French 
woman  :  she  lived  through  it,  unaffected  by  examples ;  she 
maintained  the  old  tradition  in  silent  corners ;  she  is  com¬ 
ing  out  again  in  her  ancient  wisdom;  she  is  once  more 
ready  to  show  Europe  what  a  woman’s  dress  ought  to  sym¬ 
bolize.  Her  principle  always  has  been  that  the  brightest 
forms,  the  most  admirable  results,  are  attainable  by  the 
simplest  means,  and  that  they  are  utterly  independent  of 
the  fictitious  splendors  which  bank-notes  pay  for.  She  has 
not  abandoned  the  great  theory  that  women  should  be 
women  always ;  that  when  thejf  drift  to  rowdiuess  they  lose 
their  charm ;  that  distinction  is  the  one  end  worth  strug¬ 
gling  for.  And  here  it  should  be  noticed  that  distinction 
is  not  necessarily  a  pure  gift  of  nature.  Its  noblest  mani¬ 
festations  are,  of  course,  dependent  on  physical  conditions, 
which  no  use  of  taste,  however  cunning,  can  thoroughly  re¬ 
place  ;  but  taste  can  do  a  vast  deal  to  atone  tor  corporeal 
insufficiencies;  and,  as  reganls  dress  alone,  it  is  the  one 
guide  to  perfectness.  But  taste,  in  this  case,  means  wis¬ 
dom,  tact,  and  common-sense,  as  well  as  the  able  handling 
of  form  and  color.  Taste  means  suitableness  in  every  thing, 

—  in  the  choice  of  substances,  and  shapes,  and  tints,  whicn 
fit  the  social  condition  of  the  wearer  as  well  as  her  per¬ 
sonal  aspect.  It  means,  not  only  the  pursuit  of  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole,  but  the  diligent  approjiriation  of  all  the  smaller 
delicacies  of  detail  which  true  women  ought  to  practice,  so 
that  every  element  of  their  dress  may  support  critical  ex¬ 
amination  ;  so  that  no  •*  faults  of  spelling  ’’  may  be  discovered 
bv  an  investigating  eye.  And  it  means  the  realization  of 
all  this  with  little  money.  Tliis  was  what  most  F’cench 
women  used  to  reach ;  this  is  what  many  of  them  have 
never  forgotten  ;  it  is  to  this  they  are  coming  back.  When 
they  have  done  so  thoroughly,  the  world  may  safely  copy 
them  once  more. 

To  a  woman  of  the  middle  class,  in  France,  dress  involves 
an  expenditure  of  sixty  pounds  a  year:  within  that  limit 
she  can  let  her  imagination  travel ;  beyond  it  lie  forbidden 
things.  Now,  considering  that  sixty  pounds  is  the  price  of 
one  ordinary  gown  for  certain  other  people,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  Madame  Somebody,  whose  husband  is  a 
small  barrister  or  a  government  clerk,  who  owns  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  whose  entire  annual  income  is  four  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  can  be  got  up  as  she  is.  And  yet  she  docs 
it;  and  a  vast  numoer  of  her  sort  do  it,  too,  with  identical 
success.  The  result  is  seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  means ;  but  that  is  only  an  optical  illusion.  The  sixty 
pounds  form  but  one  element  in  the  means :  we  do  not  see 
the  rest  unless  we  look  very  closely  for  it ;  but  when  we 
have  discovered  the  supplementary  sources  of  action  which 
contribute  to  the  end  pnxluced,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sixty  pounds  are  a  superfluity,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  might  just  as  well  be  managed  without  any 
money  at  all.  Amongst  the  many  employments  of  human 
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ingenuity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one  in  which  inven¬ 
tiveness,  resolute  purpose,  dexterity  of  handling,  and  espe¬ 
cially  utilization  of  the  very  smallest  chances,  are  set  to 
work  with  mure  persistence  or  mure  intelligence.  There  is 
assuredly  no  similar  example  of  the  victory  which  clever¬ 
ness  can  win  in  battle  against  poverty.  But  triumph  is  at¬ 
tainable  solely  by  personal  action :  in  such  a  struggle  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  delegated  to  others ;  the  author  must  do  every¬ 
thing  herselti  —  not,  perhaps,  the  sewing,  which  is  a  merely 
mechanical  act,  but  the  devising,  the  arranging,  the  fitting, 
the  ordaining,  and,  more  than  all,  the  organizing  of  the 
whole,  so  that  it  may  present  unity  of  effect.  F urtuermore, 
as  French  women,  of  the  class  we  are  talking  of,  are  per¬ 
petually  restoring  their  old  clothes,  and  adapting  them  to 
new  necessities,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  else  could  serve 
them ;  tor  no  one  else  knows  what  they  possess.  Their  habit 
of  directly  governing  their  dress  is  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  this  or  any  other  class.  No  French  woman  who  respects 
her  own  opinion  will  allow  herself  to  be  guided  by  either 
a  couturiere  or  a  femme-de-chambre.  She  lets  them  cut  and 
sew ;  but  she  originates  herselt|  knowing,  by  her  instinct, 
that  in  no  other  way  can  she  make  her  toilet  what  it  ought 
to  be,  —  representative  of  herself.  The  main  features  of 
the  dressing  of  the  true  Parisienne  —  of  the  woman  who  is 
always  charming,  despite  her  empty  purse  —  are,  individu¬ 
ality,  harmony,  and  finished  detail. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  the  process  in  this  loose 
way ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  it  accurately, 
especially  so  as  to  enable  others  to  try  their  hand  at  it. 
The  end  is  peculiar  to  France.  It  cannot  be  attained  un¬ 
less  it  be  realized  by  the  imagination  before  it  is  produced 
materially.  To  say,  “  1  will  have  a  black  silk  dress  ”  is  an 
abstract  proposition,  containing  no  sort  of  specific  meaning 
beyond  that  which  strictly  belongs  to  the  three  words  which 
form  it.  But  to  the  true  female  mind  the  phrase,  a  “  black 
silk  dress,”  is  susceptible  of  a  thousand  senses,  and  of  as 
many  associations,  particularly  to  women  who,  both  by 
pecuniary  necessity  and  by  personal  disposition,  do  not 
stumble,  hap-hazard,  into  their  clothes,  but  carefully  weigh 
them  out,  aud  use  much  comparison.  Their  work  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  choice  and  calculation,  restricted,  of  course,  in 
execution,  by  economy  and  by  the  accidents  of  individual 
talent,  but  absolutely  limitless  in  general  theory  and  idea. 
A  black  silk  dress  may  assume  almost  as  many  forms  as 
sunset  clouds  can  ofi'er.  It  is  in  selection  between  these 
forms,  it  is  in  the  character  and  expression  given  to  the 
roduct,  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  wearer  come  to 
ght,  that  the  woman  shows  out  herselt|  that  the  Pariiienne 
stands  alone.  The  gown  is,  however,  but  one  element  of 
the  whole, — the  largest  and  most  apparent,  it  is  true,  but  not 
the  most  important ;  tor  a  cotton  uiess  worth  fifteen  francs 
may  speak  up  with  equal  power,  and  may  proclaim  with  as 
loud  a  voice  the  merit  of  its  author.  Thu  boots,  the  gloves, 
the  sash,  the  hat,  the  parasol,  the  linen,  above  all,  sub^scribe 
more  largely  still  to  the  tone  and  type  of  a  well-dressed 
woman :  it  is  to  them  that  the  experienced  eye  turns  curi¬ 
ously,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  her  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  branch  of  merit.  No  one  who  really  knows  aud 
feels  what  dress  ought  to  im])ly  will  limit  observation  to  a 
skirt :  tbe  dissection  will  be  rapid  but  complete ;  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  every  detail,  —  hands,  feet,  hair,  and  undergarments, 
will  each  receive  a  scrutinizing  glance ;  and  opinion  will  be 
formed  on  the  assemblage  of  them  all,  not  on  any  single 
element.  In  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  France,  there  are 
crowds  of  women  who  come  out  reproachless  from  these 
ruthless  examinations  :  the  reason  being  that  they  know 
beforehand  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  them,  and  prepare 
accordingly.  It  is  not  amongst  cunning  artists  such  as 
these  that  one  sees  jewels  worn  in  the  early  morning,  or 
gloves  with  holes  in  them,  or  stockings  dangling  round  the 
ankles,  twisted  Uke  the  screw  of  a  music-stool,  or  hanging 
helplessly,  like  Turkish  trousers,  it  is  not  they  whose  linen 
ever  shows  a  stain,  or  who  add  coarse  embroidery  to  their 
hidden  vestments.  J  )elicacy  and  fitness  are  their  immediate 
means,  harmony  their  object,  charm  their  final  end ;  and 
they  reach  it  ail. 

These  are  true  women  in  one  of  tbe  most  feminine  senses 
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of  the  title  :  it  is  they  who  brighten  up  so  many  homes  in 
France:  it  is  they  who  of  late  years  have  angrily  resistej 
the  barbarian  onslaughts  of  money  and  bad  taste  :  it  ij 
they  who  have  preserved  unweakened  the  traditions  of  their 
mothers ;  it  is  to  tliem  that  we  now  should  look  fur  teach¬ 
ing  and  example.  But  they  do  not  think  of  us ;  their  field 
of  action  is  indoors  :  they  do  not  care  for  foreign  imitators  • 
their  work  is  done  for  themselves  and  their  own  children! 
Their  girls  grow  up  in  contact  with  sound  theories  on  dress, 
in  constant  practice  of  the  delicate  science  of  self-adom- 
nient ;  but  with  the  conviction  that  its  highest  truths  lie  in 
simplicity,  in  the  resolute  avoidance  of  all  violence,  of  all 
waste,  of  all  unnecessary  outlay.  At  fourteen  years  old, 
those  girls  can  cut  out  their  own  dresses  ;  at  ten,  thejr  can 
trim  bonnets,  and  can  hold  forth  learnedly  on  the  theorj 
exhibited  in  their  mother’s  practice.  Education  such  as 
this  makes  wonderfully  handy  women :  they  know  how  to 
use  tlieir  fingers  for  pretty  nearly  every  thing.  Skill  in 
dress  leads  on  to  other  skills  :  the  sentiment  of  art,  in  its 
jHirsonal  application,  opens  out  the  mind  to  its  larger  teach¬ 
ings.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, — which,  thout'hit 
may  seem  exaggerated  to  persons  who  hear  of  it  tor  the 
first  time,  is  incontestably  sound,  —  dress  acquires  a  new 
use :  it  ceases  to  be  an  exhibition  of  vanity,  or  of  low-class 
ability  ;  it  takes  its  place  amongst  the  useful  elements  of 
instruction ;  it  helps  women  along  the  road  to  knowledge. 

But  alas  1  this  pretty  picture  does  not  apply  to  everylxxly 
It  is  so  ])leasant  that  it  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  turn 
away  from  it  to  the  crowds  of  utterly  incompetent,  blind¬ 
eyed,  ordinary  people,  who  are  so  terribly  abundant  in 
French  departments;  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  most  elementary  of  the  laws  of  fitness  ;  who  wear  leather 
boots  with  a  muslin  dress ;  cameo  brooches  stuck  in  the 
middle  of  their  chests  ;  feathers,  flowers,  and  lace,  in  reso¬ 
lute  confusion, — really  just  like  English  women.  Sinsofthia 
kind  do  nut  shock  tliem :  the  poor  creatures  do  not  see 
them  ;  they  suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  have  no  qualms  of 
conscience.  And  yet,  next  door  to  them,  there  may  l)e  one 
of  those  perfect  models  we  were  talking  of  just  now,  — a 
model  with  no  students  and  no  admirers,  like  that  rose  we 
heard  of  in  our  youth,  which  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  faculty  of  rightly 
appreciating  dress,  is  either  a  natural  gift,  or  a  result  of  early  ;j 
teaching :  anyhow,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac-  '' 
quire  it  in  after-life,  unless  in  rare  cases,  and  under  special 
circumstances  of  example  and  assistance.  It  shows,  also, 
that  though  the  highest  types  of  dressing  are  to  be  found 
in  France,  they  are  not  a  necessary  property  of  the  entire 
nation.  They  must  be  regarded  as  develojnnents  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  capacity  under  favorable  conditions,  rather  than  as  an 
inherent  riglit.  The  better  class  of  French  women  have 
grown  slowly,  with  each  other’s  help,  to  the  height  which 
they  have  now  attained  ;  their  talent  has  become  transmis¬ 
sible  to  their  children  (Mr.  Darwin  has  not  thought  of  that 
example  of  natural  selection),  but  unequally  and  capricious-  || 
ly ;  they  have  not  communicated  it  to  the  whole  crowd 
round  them ;  and  the  crowd  remains  incapable  of  imitation, 
or  even  of  comprehension.  It  does  not  know  how  much  a 
wotnan  augments  her  power  by  a  well-calculated  use  of 
carefully-selected  ornament,  or  how  a  mother  can  help  her 
child  to  acquire  the  appreciation  of  shape  and  color  by  the 
study  of  her  daily  dress. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  occupations  which  ought  to  fill 
up  women’s  time  at  home,  the  preparation  of  clothes  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  legitimate.  All  the  world  cannot  be  rich  enough 
to  pass  its  time  in  pleasure  or  in  intellectual  pastimes:  the 
mass  of  us  spend  our  lives  with  less  money  than  we  should 
like  to  have,  and  in  a  consequent  constant  effort  to  diminish 
our  impccuniosity  by  our  labor.  Men  trade  aud  speculate, 
and  do  various  other  things  for  this  end:  women,  who,  u^ 
less  exceptionally,  have  no  direct  power  of  earning  ca^ 
can  only  try  to  satisly  their  longings  by  indoor  work  t« 
their  own  account.  Foolish  people,  who  think  it  beneath 
their  grandeur  to  make  their  own  gowns  and  bonnets,  ^ 
rare  in  France :  there,  even  the  richer  classes  generally 
consider  it  to  be  a  duty  to  help  themselves  to  some  degree, 
and  to  know,  at  all  events,  how  to  sew. 
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But  whether  or  not  it  be  admitted  that  the  subject  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  these  accessory  merits,  most  of  us  will  own  that 
{relklressed  woman  is  an  agreeable  tiling  to  look  at.  We 
I  jiQt  all  agree  as  to  what  a  well-dressed  woman  is ;  and 
[  jijgfg  is  room  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  French  and  English  views  upon  the  matter;  but 
the  principle  remains  unimpaired,  even  though  its  forms  of 
realuation  are  open  to  discussion.  Even  in  France  itself, 
[  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  fight  between  two  types : 
one  of  them  is  nearly  suppressed  at  last,  and  the  other  one 
is  glowlv  rei'aining  its  old  supremacy  ;  but  we  English  peo¬ 
ple  after  alt,  can  regard  it  onlj^  as  an  admirable  curiosity  ; 
we  are  incapable  of  imitating  it,  for  the  same  reason  which 
I  prevents  our  learning  how  to  cook,  —  our  women  cannot  do 

It.  _ ; _ 
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BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

Why  do  we  go  to  bed  ?  says  the  old  riddle.  Because  the 
bed  will  not  come  to  us,  says  the  answer.  Now,  this  is  a 
catch,  beneath  the  notice  ol  the  logician.  Why  do  we  go 
to  bed  V  is  a  question  which  might  still  be  asked.  Some 
people  will  say,  in  order  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  1  read  a  me- 
(liaval  work  in  which  you  are  directed  to  “  eschewe  iiieri- 
dialle  slcpe ;  ”  but  that  if  you  must  go  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  you  should  do  it  standing  up,  leaning  your  back 
a<^nst  a  cupboard.  Now,  if  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  ages,  it  must  be  as  practicable  to  go  to  sleep  standing 
avainst  a  cupboard  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  iu 
the  fourteenth.  Napoleon  used  to  go  to  sleep  on  horseback, 
and  keep  it  up  for  hours.  Look  at  a  man  who  is  backed  to 
walk  a  tliousuud  miles  in  a  thousand  consecutive  hours ;  he 
will  go  to  sleep  anyhow  ;  when  the  last  rounds  of  his  match 
come  oft’,  he  will  go  to  sleep  on  his  legs ;  and  why  can’t  we  ? 
It  is  true,  this  iuiuiediaiely  provokes  the  question.  Why 
thuM  we  ?  and  it  is  a  |)ertineut  one.  1  do  nut  sleep  on  my 
legs  mysclli  and  see  no  reason  why  other  people  should. 

In  tact,  1  am  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed ;  but  there  are 
certain  particulars  iu  which  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  views  about  bed,  and  rising  from  bed.  There  are 
points  in  which  1  am  original  by  compulsion ;  for  instance,  I 
never  had  the  sensation  known  as  “  watering  at  the  mouth.” 
Then,  though  it  has  happened  to  me  in  convivial  hours  to  be 
so  excited  as  to  jump  u|)oii  the  table  to  propose  a  sentiment, 
or  offer  to  oblige  the  company  by  making,  all  in  quotations, 
a  spt'cch  that  would  last  till  the  milkman  went  his  rounds, 
1  never  saw  double :  never,  at  the  banqueting  table, 
beheld  that  wondertul  spectacle  which  I  am  told  my  fellow- 
creatures  have  seen  when  exalted,  —  double  lights,  double 
chairmen,  or  the  like.  You  may  make  me  wiluly  cheerful, 
and  apter  to  run  than  to  stand  ;  but  1  defy  all  the  vineyards 
the  sun  shiues  on,  crossed  with  the  strongest  peat-water 
(now  go  and  pretend  you  don’t  know  what  that  is ! )  to 
make  me  see  Uouhle.  Now,  there  is  something  melancholy 
about  all  this.  Other  people’s  mouths  water,  and  my  chil¬ 
dren’s  do,  —  why  doesn’t  mine  V  Other  people  see  two 
chairmen  and  two  chandeliers,  —  why  can’t  1  't  But,  alas ! 
there  is  nioi-e  to  come.  Suppressing  a  great  deal  oi  it,  1  go 
to  bml.  Now,  here  again  1  hnd  myself  a  lonely  man.  1  Uo 
not  like  bed ;  never  aid  ;  know  I  never  shall ;  and  am  ut¬ 
terly  ignorant  of  the  pleasant  sensations  about  which  you 
read  so  much  as  to  “  hugging  the  bed,”  and  the  delicious 
“one  snooze  more.”  Above  all,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
nnderstanil  “  breakfast  in  bed.”  Good  heavens  1  the  man 
who  would  have  his  breakfast  in  bed  is  fit  for  treasons, 
straUgems,  spoils ;  or,  perhaps,  he  is  not  fit  for  any  thing  so 
uvely,  —  which  is  worse.  1  can  deliver  no  sane  judgment, 
for  the  subject  bewilders  me.  When  a  man  tells  me  hj  is 
loud  of  being  in  bed,  1  listen  to  him  as  to  one  who  should 
5»y  he  is  loud  of  being  tied  up  in  a  rag-bag.  Do  what  you 
pl^  with  your  bed,  it  is  still  a  prison.  Only  once  since 
childhood  have  1  submitted  to  its  limitations,  and  then  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  —  though  it  was  weary  enough  lor 
I  say  submitted,  because  1  firmly  believe  a  violent  re¬ 


luctance  to  keep  your  bed  goes  a  long  way  towards  pre¬ 
venting  your  bed  from  keeping  you.  My  doctor  lectured  me 
on  my  “  surprising  irritability.”  But  1  made  him  under¬ 
stand  it  was  not  the  illness,  but  the  imprisonment,  that 
chuted  me  ;  and  I  got  up  by  main  force.  Nor  was  it,  indeed, 
the  imprisonment  iu  the  plainer  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
the  sense  of  being  swathed  up  fi-om  the  more  open  currents 
of  light  and  air,  —  the  same  kind  of  feeling  that  makes 
you  love  the  dress  of  a  Ilighlaudinan,  or  a  peasant  lassie. 
Sweet  is  the  air ;  sweet  is  the  light ;  sweet  is  the  water  ; 
beautiful  is  the  human  body  ;  aiiU  hateful  is  every  kind  of 
swaddling  or  swathing,  from  blankets  to  ordinary  attire.  Fe¬ 
lix  Holt  could  not  bear  to  have  his  neck  covered  up ;  and 
look  at  the  poets :  what  a  tendency  there  is  iu  them  to 
turn  their  collars  down  I  Y'ou  make  answer,  Look  at  Dante, 
Chaucer,  and  Petrarch,  and  Sidney  1  Well,  they  have  all 
a  muffled  look,  I  grant  you,  and  Coleridge  wore  a  most  hide¬ 
ous  choker.  But  then  the  Gilmans  dressed  him ;  and  as  to 
those  mediaeval  fellows,  who  never  know  where  to  have 
them  :  the  man  who  wrote  the  *•  luleruo  ”  was  capable  of  any 
thing, —  of  lying  in  bed  all  his  lile,  or  of  going  about  di  essed 
like  a  mummy ;  but  we  know  nothiug  ot  the  private  habits 
of  Chaucer :  so  I  may  presume,  it  1  please,  that  a  man  who 
was  so  fond  of  daisies  and  the  morning,  and  generally  of 
open-air  ways  of  looking  at  things,  had  his  secret  ways  of 
indemnifying  himself  for  the  restraints  of  ordinary  attire, — 
who  knows  V  Why,  I  take  off  even  my  slender  little  col¬ 
lar,  and  my  necktie  of  narrow  ribbon,  the  moment  I  get  in¬ 
doors,  even  in  business ;  and  llogg,  iu  his  “  Lite  of  Shedey,” 
tells  us  of  a  family  who  used  systematically  to  “  uekedise” 
(so  he  calls  it)  as  an  aid  to  \  irtue.  What  1  go  iu  for,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  sensation  of  urgent,  unimpeded  rapitort  with  the 
air,  the  light,  the  water.  Haute  lived  in  a  crypt  hall'  his 
existence ;  and  there  is  not  a  iresh  breeze  from  cud  to  end 
of  his  writings.  His  idea  of  tlie  function  of  a  nice  strong 
wind  we  know  from  his  treatment  ot  Paolo  and  Francesca. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  bed  as  an  institution  is 
the  night-cap.  I  never  wore  one  myself:  so  1  can  only  guess 
at  the  sensation  it  must  give  ;  but  i  can  see  it  iu  others  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  unpleasant  inventions  un¬ 
der  the  sun,  or  moon.  I  have  read  ot  a  lover  who  was 
overtlmown,  and  driven  forth  into  the  world  an  outcast,  by  an 
event  of  the  day  after  the  wedding.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
morgen  gate.  He  awoke,  and,  as  you  have  it  iu  the  “  Bay 
of  Biscay,”  “  there  she  lay.”  “  Em  ffisches  morgcnlicht 
weekte  die  jungen  eheleute.  Undine  verharg  sieh  scham- 
baft  unter  ihre  Heckeu,  uud  Huldoraud  lag  stiii  siunend  vor 
sich  bin.”  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  knight  should 
have  placed  a  costly  cadeaa  at  the  bed’s  loot.  But  the  lady 
was  not  awake,  and  pretending  sleep  iu  this  case,  —  she  was 
snoring.  That,  and  her  uighl-cap,  were  too  much  tor  him :  so 
he  packed  up  his  carpet-bag,  weui,  out  softly,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  Then  again,  1  have  read  of  a  case 
where  a  wile’s  love  was  annihilated  at  one  blow,  also  at  the 
ho.ir  of  the  morgen  gabe.  And  what  did  itV  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  night-cap.  And  well  it  might.  People  go  on  saying. 
The  night-cap  saves  the  pillow,  iheii  why  don't  they  put  it 
on  the  pillow,  and  not  on  the  human  heau  i  If  StrepUon’s 
head  is  good  enough  for  Chloe  to  kiss,  surely  it  is  good 
enough  to  lay  upon  a  pillow.  But,  then,  human  nature  is 
such  a  mass  of  inconsistencies  1 

The  fact  is,  that  people,  if  they  had  more  imagination, 
might  do  a  great  deal  to  make  bed  agreeable.  It  was  a 
fiend  who  first  thought  of  a  lour-poster,  and  the  “  tent  ”  is 
as  bad.  The  thing  known  as  a  “  h'reuch  ”  or  au  “  Arabian  ” 
bedstead  is  better ;  but  all  the  bad  angels  have  had  to  do 
with  bed  as  an  institution.  'Phe  great  oojects  seem  to  have 
been  to  make  bedroom-furniture  hue  and  inconvenient. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  the  very  essence,  the  quintessential 
spirit,  of  simplicity  and  convenience.  Every  tning  about  it 
ought  to  breathe  repose  and  purity.  Even  as  it  is,  sheets 
are  white;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  by  some  accident; 
and  that,  if  a  way  could  be  found  of  making  them  purple,  or 
otherwise  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  it  would  be  greedily 
welcomed  by  the  upholstery  class.  Then,  beds  are  a  great 
deal  too  high,  and  they  run  narrow.  A  bed  ought  to  be 
very  low  and  very  wide,  —  especially  the  second,  so  as  to 
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admit  of  territorial  arraDgements.  An  imaginary  cordon 
may  be  an  high  as  a  five-barred  gate.  In  the  Trench  farce, 
“  Une  Dame  et  un  Monsieur,”  a  chalk-line  across  the  carpet 
represents  the  Pyrenees.  And  why  not?  I  have  known 
“sweet  remorse  and  pious  a*e  that  feared  to  have 
offended,”  represent  even  more  than  that.  Children  iu  bed 
make  houses,  and  castles,  and  walls  of  China,  and  guarded 
pavilions,  out  of  the  simple  sheets.  And  quite  right.  True, 
accidents  happen.  “  What  are  you  bellowing  about.  Bill  V  ” 
said  a  mother  at  the  stairs’  foot  one  evening  after  her  two 
boys  had  been  put  to  bed.  “  Please,  mother,”  said  bellowing 
Bill,  “  Jem  wants  half  the  bed.”  “  Well,”  says  she,  “  let  him 
have  it,  and  you  take  the  other  half.”  “  Yes,  mother,”  says 
Bill ;  “  but  he  will  have  his  half  out  of  the  middle,  and  make 
me  sleep  on  both  sides  of  him.”  Again,  there  was  once  a 
brute  of  a  husband,  who  said  to  his  wife  on  a  certain  winter’s 
night,  “  Take  away  your  great  cold  hoofs,  do  I  ”  “  Ah  I  ” 
said  the  heart-broken  woman  :  “  there  was  a  time  when  you 
used  to  say,  ‘  Wljere  are  your  dear  little  footsy-tootsies  V  ’  ” 
Now,  if  the  bed  had  been  wide  enough,  the  crisis  need  never 
have  arisen. 

'Chat  old-fashioned  plan  was  a  very  pretty  one  which 
placed  the  bed  upon  a  raised  platform,  —  a  portion  of  the 
room  to  which  you  had  to  ascend  by  the  low  steps  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  To  have  to  go  up  to  bed,  and  to  come  down  from 
it,  adds  greatly  to  the  poetry  of  the  situation.  What  does 
Air.  Emerson  say  V  Why,  that  the  night-time,  the  time  of 
sleep  and  silence,  is  the  great  hour  for  the  “  influx  of 
the  Deity.”  He  looks  upon  a  person  wh  >  has  just  got  up 
in  the  morning  as  upon  one  who  has  come  down  nom  a 
mount  of  the  prophets,  or  something  of  that  kind.  And 
this  is  the  ideal  view  of  the  thing.  But  as  to  mounts  of 
prophecy,  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  persons  don’t  even  look, 
when  they  get  up,  as  intelligent  as  if  they  had  been  reading 
Alother  Shipton’s  dream-book.  Influx  of  Deity,  indeed! 
If  a  man  has  got  up  immediately  on  waking ;  if  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  animosities  he  went  to  bed  with ;  t/'he  has  had  a 
shower  bath;  if  he  has  been  sleeping  with  a  light  in  the 
room ;  if  he  has  not  been  hugger-muggering  in  a  curtained 
four-poster ;  and  if  he  is  a  person  capable  of  receiving  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  —  then,  indeed,  his  face  will  look  as  if 
there  ha.1  been  some  influx  of  Deity  in  the  case.  But  how 
many  of  your  fellow-creatures  answer  to  tiny  such  descrip¬ 
tion  ?  Lwk  at  Jones  1  instead  of  looking,  when  he  gets  up, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  subject  of  any  divine  influx,  he  looks 
just  prepared  for  a  pretty  considerable  influx  of  eggs  and 
bacon,  and  as  if,  after  that,  he  would  be  off  to  town,  and 
cheat  somebody  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  bed  that  it  is  so  truthful, 
and,  as  a  German  might  say,  so  “  triendly.”  It  has  been 
said  that  those  who  sleep  together  for  a  long  time  grow 
actually  like  each  other;  and,  assuredly,  if  other  things  be 
favorable,  they  tend  to  grow  fond  of  each  other.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  our  night-attire  that  I  vehemently  object  to : 
the  fiends  have  presided  over  that  also ;  but,  at  least,  it  is 
simple,  and  it  is  white.  This  is  ever  so  nice ;  and  when  we 
have  put  off  what  Milton  calls  “  those  troublesome  disguises,” 
and  put  un  that  simple,  truthful,  innocent,  defenceless  gar¬ 
ment,  a  fresh  moo<l  steals  over  us.  Down  go  the  tired 
limbs ;  and  now,  in  the  glimmering,  religious  light,  —  for  to 
sleep  in  total  darkness  is  a  brutality,  —  how  many  things 
are  possible  that  but  an  hour  ago,  p-rhaps,  seemed  out  of 
the  question  1  Now  is  the  moment  tor  the  pleading  touch 
of  the  hand  that  asks  forgiveness  for  some  nameless  fault,  of 
which  love  is  all  too  conscious,  though  the  recording  angel 
himself  may  not  have  written  it  down.  Now  is  the  moment 
for  setting  free  the  secret  that  has  weighed  upon  the 
heart.  Now  is  the  hour  for  the  quarrel  that  is  no 
quarrel  at  all,  and  the  reconciliation  that  is  the  true  reinte- 
gratio  amoris.  Now  the  heart  is  soft,  and  the  silence  and 
secrecy  are  sacred,  and  the  simplicity  and  the  defencelessness 
of  the  situation  make  tnith  come  easier.  And  the  prison 
aspect  of  the  question  has  two  sides.  The  daylight  is  gone, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  the  daylight  are  put  away ;  and 
who  has  nut  h^  in  the  nighMime  a  sort  of  what  can  I  do  to 
help  myself  1  sensation.  In  the  old  Scandinavian  story  of 
Giw  the  Soursop,  there  is  a  scene  which  is  amusingly  to  the 


point.  Thorkel  has  overheard  a  conversation  between  hii 
wife  and  another  lady,  which  is  not  altogether  flatterinv  to 
him ;  and,  being  cross,  he  sulks  off  to  bed :  — 

“  Then  Gisli  goes  away,  and  says  no  more ;  and  men  « 
to  bed  when  night  conies.  Thorkel  ate  little  that  nitrht,  aid 
was  the  first  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  when  Asgerda  came  to  hij 
bed-side,  and  lifted  the  bed-clothes,  then  Thorkel  said  to 
her,  — 

“  ‘  I  do  not  mean  to  let  thee  sleep  here  to-night.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  what  is  more  fitting,’  she  said,  ‘  than  that  1 
should  sleep  by  my  husband  ?  Why  hast  thy  heart  so  soon 
changed,  and  what  is  the  matter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Thou  knowest  very  well,  and  1  know  it.  It  has  been 
long  hidden  from  me;  but  thy  good  name  will  not  be 
greater  if  I  speak  it  out.’ 

“  ‘  Wiat’s  the  good  of  talking  like  that  ?  ’  she  said. 

‘  Thou  oughtest  to  Know  better  than  to  believe  the  silly  talk 
of  us  women ;  for  we  are  ever  chattering  when  w*e  are 
alone  about  things  without  a  word  of  truth  in  them;  and 
so  it  was  here.’ 

“  Then  Asgerda  threw  both  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  was  soft  and  kind,  and  bade  him  never  believe  a  word 
of  it. 

“  But  Thorkel  was  cross,  and  bade  her  be  off. 

“  ‘  Then,’  says  Asgerda,  ‘  I  will  not  strive  with  thee  anr 
longer  for  what  thou  wilt  not  grant.  But  I  will  give  thee 
two  choices :  the  first  is,  to  treat  all  this  as  if  it  had  been 
unspoken,  —  I  mean,  all  that  we  have  joked  about,  —  and  to 
la^  no  faith  on  what  is  not  true  :  the  other  is,  that  I  take 
witness  at  once,  and  be  parted  from  thee.  Then  I  shall  do 
as  I  please,  and  maybe  thou  wilt  then  have  something  to 
tell  of  true  hatred  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  will  make  my  father 
claim  at  thy  hand  my  dower  and  portion ;  and  then  surely 
thou  wilt  no  longer  be  troubled  with  me  as  thy  bedfellow.’ 

“  Thorkel  was  tongue-tied  for  a  while.  At  last  he 
said :  — 

“  ‘  My  counsel  to  thee  is  to  creep  in  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  that  belongs  to  thee.  I  can’t  waste  all  the  night  in 
keeping  thee  out.’ 

“  So  she  goes  to  bed  at  once,  and  they  make  up  their 
quarrel  as  though  it  had  never  happened.  As  for  Anda, 
when  she  went  to  bed  with  her  husband  Gisli,  she  tells  him 
all  that  she  and  Asgerda  had  said,  just  as  it  happened,  and 
begged  him  not  to  be  wroth  with  her,  but  to  give  her  good 
counsel,  if  he  saw  any.” 

Here  we  find  that  the  impracticability  of  spending  the 
whole  night  in  a  bedroom-sulk  decided  an  important  conju¬ 
gal  diflerence.  But  let  us  not  be  too  ready  in  drawing  out  I 
inferences.  It  might  possibly  have  been  better  for  Thorkel 
and  Asgerda  if  they  had  never  made  up  their  difference  — 
quien  sahe  f  at  all  events,  in  this  hugger-mugger,  untruth¬ 
ful  fashion.  The  Swiss  —  or  some  of  the  Swiss  —  used, 
when  a  married  couple  wanted  to  part,  to  make  them  lire 
together  in  the  same  room  for  a  week,  with  only  one  plate, 
one  mug,  and  one  every  thing.  It  is  said  that  after  this  the 
couple  never  wanted  to  separate.  But  where  are  the  sta¬ 
tistics  ?  I  take  my  stand  on  human  nature  ;  and  1  say  that 
one  of  two  things  must  invariably  have  happened  under 
this  infernal  discipline.  Either  the  couple  must  have  been 
found  we.tering  in  each  other’s  gore  after  forty-eight  hours ; 
or,  if  they  endured  to  the  end,  they  must  both  have  been 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  imbecility  that  they  couldn’t  ask 
for  any  thing,  and  reouired  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon  for  the 
rest  ot  their  lives.  Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  and 
woman  who  could  not  feed  themselves  would  want  to  part, 
or  to  do  any  thing  at  all  off  their  own  bats.  It  is  a  very 
confusing  world,  especially  in  history.  A  fellow  will  tell 
you  it  was  freedom  of  divorce  that  overthrew  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  then  he  will  go  and  tell  you  that  the  Northern 
tribes  who  beat  the  Romans,  and  among  whom  you  see  a 
woman  could  send  her  husband  packing  because  he  jn*f 
once  objected  to  her  getting  into  bed,  were  remarkable  for 
the  purity  of  their  lives.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
history  leaves  out  all  the  important  parts,  and  tliat  bed 
the  bottom  of  it,  or  at  least,  sleep.  As  Mr.  Tennyson* 
miller  says,  “  Something  flows  to  us  in  life,  but  more  B 
taken  quite  away  :  ”  exactly ;  it  goes  off  in  the  night.  1 
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,in  confirmed  in  this  view  of  history  by  (among  other 
things)  the  experience  of  travellers,  that,  if  you  do  not 
wriw  up  before  going  to  bed,  you  are  sure  to 

leave  out  the  most  important  parts  of  what  you  saw  and 
did.  The  fact  is,  somebody  or  other  ought  always  to  sit 

**^boTe  all,  people  ought  not  to  sleep  together  so  much.  It 
must  be  stupefying.  I  have  seen  a  row  of  love-birds  in  a 
ca»e  snuggling  up  to  each  other  so  close  that  another  love¬ 
bird,  who  couldn’t  squeeze  himself  in,  could  walk  along  the 
backs  of  the  whole  row ;  and  I  certainly  thought  the 
friendliness  of  the  arrangement  was  lost  in  its  air  of  stupe¬ 
faction.  It  has  been  affirmed,  and  with  considerable  plau¬ 
sibility,  that  sleeping  alone  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to 
health,  longevity,  cleanness  of  skin,  and  personal  beauty  in 
general.  That  we  ought  all  sometimes  to  sleep  by  ourselves 
18  certain.  Among  the  better  classes,  travel,  visiting,  and 
!  laiwe,  roomy  house-,  make  many  things  come  natural  and 
f  jjy  which  to  the  poor  are  impossible ;  but  even  among 

IHie  bofirgeniiie  tbe  current  feelings  in  such  matters  have  all 
the  force  of  mischievous  superstition.  It  may  even  be  af- 
i  firmed  that  any  deviation  from  the  routine  —  the  “  proper  ” 
<  thing,  what  everybody  <loes —  is  positively  dangerous.  It  is 
J  next” to  impossible  to  get  the  average  woman  to  understand 
that,  after  the  first  month  or  two,  she  should  not  have  her 
baby  in  bed  with  her.  If  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
sleep  together,  do,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  or  from  some 
sweet,  divine  instinct  of  loving  seclusion,  —  some  “  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  Deity,”  as  Mr.  Emerson  puts  it,  —  sleep 
apart  for  a  time,  they  may  take  it  for  granted  the  whole 
neighborhood  knows  it ;  and  if  any  thing  should  “  hapjien,” 
woe  be  to  them  for  not  doing  “  what  everybody  does,”  even 
in  a  matter  like  that,  which  so  obviously  concerns  only  the 
two  human  beings  who  are  guilty  of  “  doing  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  you  know.”  Mary  Jane,  the  maid,  will  tell  her 
fnend  Susan,  the  butcher’s  maid  :  ten  to  one  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  knows ;  and  ten  million  to  one  that,  if  either 
of  the  pair  should  die  rather  suddenly,  the  survivor  will  be 
suspected  of  having  poisoned  the  deceased  party  to  the 
haigain. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  miseres,  and  refresh  our  minds 
with  a  picture  of  a  maiden’s  chamber  :  — 

“  Phmbe  Pyncheon  slept,  on  the  night  of  her  arrival,  in 
a  chamber  that  looked  down  on  the  garden  of  the  obi  house. 
It  fronted  towards  the  east :  so  that  at  a  very  seasonable  hour 
a  glow  of  crimson  light  came  flooding  through  the  window, 
and  bathed  the  dingy  ceiling  and  paper-hangings  in  its  own 
hue.  There  were  curtains  to  Phoebe’s  bed  :  a  tiark,  antitpie 
canopy,  and  ponderous  festoons,  of  a  stuff  which  had  been 
rich,  and  even  magnificent,  in  its  time,  but  which  now 
brooded  over  the  girl  like  a  cloud,  making  a  night  in  that 
one  comer,  while  elsewhere  it  was  beginning  to  be  dtvy. 
)  The  morning  light,  however,  soon  stole  into  the  aperture  at 
)  the  foot  of  the  bed,  betwixt  those  faded  curtains.  Finding 
the  new  guest  there,  with  a  bloom  on  her  cheeks  like  the 
1  morning’s  own,  and  a  gentle  stir  of  departing  slumber  in 
her  limbs,  as  when  an  early  breeze  moves  the  foliage,  the 
dawn  kissed  her  brow.  It  was  the  caress  which  a  dewy 
I  maiden,  such  as  the  dawn  is,  immortally,  gives  to  her  sleep¬ 
ing  sister,  partly  from  the  impulse  of  irresistible  fondness, 
i  and  partly  as  a  pretty  hint  that  it  is  time  now  to  unclose 
i  her  eyes. 

1  “  The  bed-chamber,  no  doubt,  was  a  chamber  of  very  great 

I  and  varied  experience  as  a  scene  of  human  life  :  the  joy 
of  bridal  nights  had  throbbed  itself  away  here ;  new  im- 
mortals  had  first  drawn  earthly  breath  here ;  and  here  old 
people  had  died.  But  whether  it  were  the  white  roses,  or 
wh^ver  the  subtle  influence  might  be,  a  person  of  delicate 
instinct  would  have  known,  at  once,  that  it  was  now  a 
mwden’s  bed-chamber,  and  had  been  purified  of  all  former 
^il  and  sorrow  by  her  sweet  breath  and  happy  thoughts. 
Hw  dreams  of  the  past  night,  being  such  cneerful  ones, 
h*d  exorcised  the  gloom,  and  now  haunted  the  chamber  in 
lU  stead.” 

^e  man  who  painted  this  lovely  picture  said,  what  the 
»orld  in  the  present  age  wanted  was  to  turn  on  its  pillow 


and  have  a  good  nap.  If  the  pillow  is  a  sofa-pillow,  well 
and  good ;  but  the  World  in  Bed  is  not  an  image  that  I  can 
relish :  indeed,  I  never  was  able  to  take  to  Milton’s  sun, 
who  “  pillowed  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.”  The  pillow 
is  incongruous.  Was  it  a  flock  pillow,  or  a  down  pillow,  or 
a  horse-hair  pillow,  such  as  I  sleep  on  ?  And  there  you  go 
again  :  why  will  people  have  feather-beds  ?  The  hardest 
mattress  that  you  can  bear,  the  lightest  clothes  that  are 
warm  enough,  and  a  pillow  that  you  cannot  snuggle  into, 
are  things  which  seem  natural ;  and  yet  it  is  only  here 
and  there  an  old  soldier  that  takes  to  them.  My  notion  of 
perfect  bed  would  be  to  go  to  sleep  swimming,  or  rocked  on 
the  top  of  a  tree  :  that  would  unite  perfect  elasticity  with 
the  perfect  independence  of  the  bo<ly.  But  in  a  feather¬ 
bed,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  become  part  of  tbe 
apparatus;  and,  to  quote  the  great  American  pantheist  again, 
though  in  a  very  different  connection,  you  lose  your  in¬ 
dividuality  in  “  a  mush  of  concession.” 

Especially  is  this  the  case  if  you  sleep  in  the  dark,  which, 
however,  I  repeat,  is  a  barbarous  thing  to  do.  Blowing  out 
the  candle  must  be  a  very  dreadful  deed  ;  I  mean,  unless  you 
burn  a  night-lamp  of  some  kind.  It  is  voluntarily  parting 
with  so  much  1  AVhat  becomes  of  that  clear  sense  of  the 
relativity  of  things  in  general  that  we  all  have  in  the  light  ? 
In  the  dark,  too,  you  may  be  anybody.  At  least  I  always 
feel  a  change  come  over  me,  if  by  any  accident  I  am  left  in 
darkness.  I  feel  at  once  like  tbe  little  old  woman  that  had 
her  petticoats  cut  by  the  pedler  whose  name  was  Stout : 
“  Lawks-a-massy  upon  me,  this  can’t  be  I  ?  ”  True,  you 
may  sav  that,  when  once  you  are  asleep,  the  relativity  of 
things  IS  of  no  consequence.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

I  firmly  believe  those  who  have  the  most  stupid  and  unnat¬ 
ural  dreams  are  those  who  sleep  in  the  dark.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  horror  of  waking  in  the  dark,  and  hearing  a 
noise,  perhaps  a  subdued  screech,  and  not  knowing  whether 
it  comes  from  “  fairies’  nips,”  as  the  poet  says  (only  you 
won’t  let  me  finish  the  verse,  and  give  you  his  innocent 
rhyme  to  “  nips  ”),  or  from  “  a  most  horrid  and  barbarous 
murder,”  as  me  street  patterer  says.  But  to  wake  in  the 
dark,  and  have  lost  the  true  sense  of  place ;  to  have  forgotten 
where  the  window  is.  and  to  be  unable  to  tell  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  whether  your  he.id  lies  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
is  quite  bad  enough,  without  pushing  matters  any  further. 
'Tlien,  you  can  never  have  really  good  conversation  in  the 
dark.  In  the  dusk,  in  the  dim  religious  light,  you  may ; 
but,  believe  me,  an  element  of  brutality  creeps  in  if  once 
you  blow  out  the  candle.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  a  dififerent 
person,  with  no  more  conscience  than  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  you  have  bad  thoughts  directly  without  being  ashamed 
of  them.  “  Lights,  lights,  I  say  !  ”  but  don’t  have  to  strike 
them  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,  as  he  had 
to,  —  1  mean  De-demona’s  fathe-.  Be-^ides,  without  a  light 
in  tbe  room,  you  cannot  see  your  companion’s  face,  if  you 
have  a  companion ;  and  when  you  wake,  vou  feel  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  changeling  of  some  sort.  1  have  had  this 
feeling  so  strong  that,  upon  finding  myself  accidentally  in 
tbe  dark,  I  have  jumpeti  up  in  horror,  and  struck  a  light. 
Am  I  myself  t  Is  that  you  f  Horrible  questions  !  Who, 
to  save  the  cost  of  a  night-light,  would  sleep  in  the  dark  ? 
im  robur,  et  as  triplex  circa  pectus  erat,  qui  ....  primus 
blew  out  the  candle.  Mind  you  never  do  it.  And  I  entreat 
you,  do  not  wear  nightcaps.  I  mean,  do  not  wear  a  night¬ 
cap  ;  but  I  believe  some  fellows  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wear 
two. 

My  brother,  nightcaps  are  one  of  the  most  potent  causes 
of  human  sufiering.  It  is  all  very  well,  as  they  said  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  have  “  an  hole  that  the  vapuure  may  goe 
oute  at  ye  toppe ;  ”  but  not  even  “  an  hole  ”  can  prevent  the 
lowering,  degrading,  obfuscating  influence  of  the  nightcap. 
I  once  knew  a  man  who  wore  nightcaps.  He  was  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  sharp  man  of  business.  One  night  his  prem¬ 
ises  took  fire.  He  had  wife,  children,  money,  plate,  clothes, 
furniture,  family  heirlooms,  under  those  burning  rafters. 
Yet  what  did  that  man  do?  He  walked  forth  in  his  night¬ 
shirt,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  beseeching  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  take  care  of  his  —  nightcap.  The  constant  wear¬ 
ing  of  a  nightcap  had  the  effect  of  making  him  an  imbecile 
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when  once  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Turn  it  over  in  your  minds, 
and  if  you  wish  the  human  race  to  improve,  then  join  me, 
heart  and  soul,  in  denouncing  nightcaps.  Very  likely  this 
man  had  been  a  Blue-coat  Buy  —  mind,  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  fact ;  but  if  he  had,  consider  the  absurdity  of  having 
gone  about  as  he  did  all  day  when  a  boy,  and  then  putting 
on  a  cap  at  night  under  shelter.  There  is  another  most 
important  consideration.  It  has  been  said  that  your  dead¬ 
liest  enemy  will  pause,  dagger  in  hand,  if  he  finds  you  in 
peaceful  slumber.  But,  I  say,  not  if  he  finds  you  with  a 
nightcap  on.  It  would  only  whet  his  rage,  if  he  was  a  man 
of  taste.  Is  it,  indeed,  a  law  of  nature  that  Revenge  hesi¬ 
tates  to  slay  the  sleeper  ?  Then  do  not  balk  nature  of  a 
merciful  intent  by  interposing  a  nightcap. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Ths  Sindian  states  no  rain  has  fallen  at  Kurrachce  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Prayers  of  thanksgiving  were  to  be  oficred  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  ol'  Paris  for  the  success  of  the 
French  Loan  I 

At  a  fashionable  wedding  in  London  last  month,  an  old 
custom  was  revived,  and  copies  of  a  prothalamion  printed 
on  white  satin  —  the  production  of  a  well-known  poet  — 
were  handed  round  to  the  guests. 

A  CURIOUS  lawsuit  will  commence  shortly  at  Paris.  On 
July  23,  187U,  a  wager  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  otfered  in  a  newspaper 
that  the  French  would  be  at  Berlin  on  the  fifteenth  of  Au¬ 
gust.  On  the  following  day  a  merchant  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  same  journal,  accepting  the  wager ;  and  he  intends  to 
sue  for  the  money  by  law. 

The  Germans  are  taking  quite  an  interest  in  boating 
matters  now ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  challenge  the 
English  and  American  crews  before  long.  The  German 
boats  are  built  in  Hamburg,  and  are  very  fine  specimens  of 
naval  architecture.  Each  boat  is  provided  with  a  large 
lantern,  anchor,  life-preservers,  refrigerator  for  beer,  and 
divers’  boat-hjoks,  grapnels,  &c. 

It  is  said  that  if  M.  Rochefort  has  not  yet  sailed  to  join 
his  friends  in  New  Caledonia,  it  is  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  under  the  Empire  he  stood  godfather,  with 
Madame  Jules  Simon  as  godmother,  to  a  grandson  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s.  It  is  tor  this  reason  that  Aiadame  S.  Simon 
has  employed  herself  actively  in  beholf  of  M.  Rochefort,  al¬ 
leging  the  delicate  state  of  his  health. 

M.  Francois  Forster,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  en¬ 
gravers  of  the  French  school,  died  recently  at  Paris,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  M.  Forster  was  the  intimate 
fnend  and  compatriot  of  Leopold  Robert,  and  many  inter¬ 
esting  details  concerning  him  and  his  earlier  life  will  be 
found  in  the  “  Correspondance  in^dite  de  Ldopold  Robert,” 
which  M.  Charles  Clement  is  at  this  moment  bringing  out 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  French  president  is  petitioned  to  death;  but  verily 
the  washer-woman.  Mine.  Forest,  has  some  claim  on  him  tor 
the  pension.  She  says,  “  I  received  in  my  arms  the  bullet 
which  was  destined  for  you  in  1848.”  The  washer-woman 
was  then  a  blooming  girl :  she  was  passing  by  when  a  pistol 
was  fired  at  M.  Thiers  in  1848  :  the  bullet  missed  its  billet, 
but  lodged  in  her  tlesh.  The  girl  is  now  in  her  filly-ninth 
year. 

The  recently  deceased  poet,  Franz  Grillparzer,  has  left 
an  autobiography,  extending  to  the  year  1836.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  work  of  great  interest.  A  portion  already  published 
relates  to  the  ditiiculties  ex|)erienced  in  bringing  out  his 
play  of  “King  Ottocar,”  and  comprises  a  lively  account  of 
nis  interview  with  Gentz  on  the  subject.  When  the  drama 
at  last  appeared,  it  was  a  failure.  'Phe  subject  being  taken 
from  Bohemian  history,  the  prejudices  of  the  nationalities 
concerned  were  violently  excited,  and  a  signification  was 


ascribed  to  the  work  which  the  author  had  never  contem¬ 
plated. 

The  Court  Journal  thus  gossips  about  the  Nilsson:  — 
“  It  is  not  generally  known  that  AI.  Rouzaud  first  met  Miss 
Nilsson  in  Tans  when  she  used  to  be  taking  music  lessons 
from  M.  Collinet,  whose  daughter  Marie  was  at  that  time 
teaching  her  singing.  M.  Rouzaud,  as  a  lover  of  music 
used  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  one  of  M.  Collinet's  social 
circle.  Both  M.  Rouzaud  and  Miss  Nilsson  were  then 
comparative  nobodies.  It  was  when  they  were  thus  ob¬ 
scure  tliat  they  made  up  their  minds  to  marry  each 
other.  Mile.  Nilsson  and  her  husband  have  taken  a 
splendid  mansion  in  the  Champs  Elysees  —  the  same  where 
Patti  passed  her  honeymoon.  Her  father-in-law,  M.  Rou¬ 
zaud,  who  is  a  colonial  merchant,  has,  in  honor  of  his  son’s 
marriage,  given  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  his  clerks,  and 
placed  in  each  of  their  napkins  a  bank-note  for  one  thousand 
francs.” 

It  is  said  that  AI.  Ldon  Say  is  meditating  a  project,  which, 
if  put  in  execution,  will  give  Paris  at  night  the  appearance 
of  a  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  without  costing  a  iK*nny  to 
the  Alunicipal  Budget.  The  project  concerns  lanterns. 
There  are  already  red-colored  lanterns  which  are  used  bv 
tobacconists,  commissaries  of  police,  and  firemen.  No 
change  would  be  made  in  these.  The  telegraph  and  post- 
offices  and  houses  with  letter-boxes  would  have  blue  lan¬ 
terns  ;  the  green  would  be  especially  appropriated  to  doc¬ 
tors  and  apothecaries  ;  the  yellow  would  j)oint  out  hotels 
and  lodging-houses.  Besides  the  advantages  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  appearcnce  this  many-colored  illumination  would 
give  to  the  streets,  it  would  certainly  be  very  convenient  as 
a  means  of  speedy  information  of  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid. 

It  appears  from  a  correspondence  which  has  just  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  “  respecting  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Jencken,  at  Lorca  in  Spain,’’  that  an  idea 
prevails  in  that  country  that  persons  come  there  lor  the 
I>ur|)08e  of  kidnapping  young  children,  in  order  to  take 
their  lives  tor  the  sake  of  using  their  entrails,  and  the 
fat  of  their  bodies  after  being  boiled  down,  for  the 
repair  of  telegrajdi-wires.  Such  a  person  is  called  “tio  del 
sain,”  or  a  fat-monger;  and  Air.  Jencken  was,  in  July,  1869, 
hall-murdered  at  Lorca  by  a  violent  mob,  who  labored  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  professionally  engaged  in  the 
occupation  referred  to.  A  London  journal  indulges  in  the 
hope  that  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  will  lead 
the  youth  of  England  to  entertain  the  same  idea  with 
regard  to  their  being  applicable  for  the  repair  of  telegraph- 
wires  as  that  which  prevails  in  Spain.  The  post-office 
authorities  would  be  spared  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  if  every  small  boy  who  now  amuses  himself 
by  climbing  up  telegraph  posts,  or  throwing  stones  at  the 
wires,  took  it  into  his  head  that  traps  were  laid  for  him  in 
the  vicinity,  and  tliat  his  interior  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  contractors  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  defects  in  the 
apparatus. 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE  is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 
Hair  Drcs.-.ing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  GROWTH  OF 
THE  HAIR,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-Mark,  to  secure  the 
public  and  proprietors  against  im|>08ition  by  the  introduction  of 
spurious  artich«.  All  unauthorized  use  of  this  Trade-Mark  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sh'eplessncss,  mental  and  physical  debility  and  melancbofr, 
arc  caused  by  a  di.-^arrungement  of  the  digestive  organs.  To 
thoroughly  master  these  symptons,  Whites  SczciALtr  lot 
Dtspbvsia  is  the  only  prompt,  efficient  and  safe  remedy. 

The  best  and  the  cheapest.  There  are  a  great  many  imitations 
and  counterfeits.  Go  to  a  reliable  grocer  and  insist  upon  having 
the  Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce;  only  fitly  cents 
per  pint  bottle. 

White’s  Specialty  foe  Dtspxpsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 


